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EDUCATION CHALKS UP 


ink wells, blackboards, bikes, prorat: pPraeene: 
sports day, the school play . - - Seca 


New Zealand's first national Tegiiation on ‘education, the Education ‘Act, 1877, came into C 
January 1, 1878, and aimed to provide a gational system of free, compulsory and secular education. 
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duration News 


Education — Continuity, Flexibility 
and Democracy 


by the Hon, L.W. Gandar, Minister of Education 


We are celebrating this year 
not the beginning of education 
in New Zealand but rather the 
introduction of a formal State 
system of education. Education 
has been part of this country 
as long as there have been 
people here. It was part of the 
Maori tradition; it was certainly 
very much a part of the 
tradition of the settlers who 
pioneered this country. 


Statements on the aims of 
education are characterised in 
general by the generosity of 
their sentiments, the loftiness of 
their thought and the mobility of 
their ideas. | like to think of 
education in the simplest terms 
as the preparation of man for 
living, a process which starts at 
birth and ends only with death. 


Seen as that, education fits 
every culture and is applicable 
to everyone on earth. So, while 
the shape of education may 
differ from culture to culture, 
century to century, the aim is 
immutable and transcends 
formal systems, the reshaping 
of old ones, new policies or 
myriad refinements. 


Education has meaning for 
individuals and the community 


only if it enriches an individual 
end that community — there 
would be little sense in teactunn 


For the last 42 years of New 
Zealand's state education sys- 
tem, our educational directions 
have been profoundly influenc- 
ed by the policies of three 
Labour Governments, particu- 
larly the first. Labour has held 
office for twenty of those 
forty-two years and the major 
policy innovations for the three 
Labour Governments when in 
office have been continued by 
the three National Govern- 
ments which have succeeded 
them. 

Peter Fraser was appointed 
Labour's first Minister of 
Education on December 6th, 
1935. He was also Minister of 
Health, and Deputy Prime 
Minister. He held these 
positions until Savage's death 
early in 1940. Fraser is still 
regarded by many as the most 
able Minister of Education we 
have ever had. He began by 
litting the severe cuts to 
education services introduced 
during the depression. Five year 
olds were readmitted to schools; 
Wellington and Dunedin 
Training Colleges were re- 
Opened; cuts in teachers 
Salaries were fully restored: 
grants to school boards and 
kindergartens were resumed. 
Fraser was to fulfil many of the 
aspirations both of Harry At- 
more, the progressive Minister 
of Ward's 1928 Government, and 
of the 1930 Recess Education 
Committee report. But he had 
any number of progressive ideas 
of his own, and the influence of 
Dr C.E. Beeby, first from the 
N.Z. Council of Educational 
Research then as Assistant 
Director of Education, began to 
appear, 

Proficiency examinations were 
abolished, country schools were 
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a person in a primitive society 
how to operate a computer if he 
was never given its use nor 
affected by such equipment. So 
the purpose of education never 
really changes although the 
forms which it takes can be 
remarkably diverse. | find it 
sobering to reflect that when 
today’s pupils become adults 
they will be expected to solve 
Problems that have not been 
identified, using techniques not 
yet invented. 

Education must not be a mass 
produced thing, it must cater 
for the individual; education is 
not only for the young, it is for 
the length of our lives: educa- 
tion is not a system imposed’ 
from above, it is something to 
be used by the community tc 
its own best advantage. 

As is fitting for the occasion 
this centennial issue will contain 
many historical items and 
examples of educational 
development in our system for 
the past 100 years. | would like 
therefore to dwell briefly on 
what I see as the three guiding 
principles of education today 
and in the foreseeable future. 
The three principles are con- 
tinuity, flexibility and 
democracy. First, the span of 
education. The State's in 


volvement will start earter anct 
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Positive changes 


L. W. Gandar 


concept of lifelong education 
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indeed o practical nec essity for 
the many 


Flexibility ts the  seeernet 


Principle. Schools, colleges and 
universities must become 
community isarning centres. 
Their resources of personnel, 
their libraries, records, 
laboratories, workshops, 
Studios, clubs and assembties 
all feeding into the community 
and being fed by it. 

Recognition of this principle 
will bring revolutionary con- 
sequences; not only the ex- 
tension of schoo! to late af- 
ternoon and evening classes, 
but also the integration of child 
and adult, adolescent and adult 
education within existing school 
classrooms. We must also look 
to the great reservoir of ex- 
perience not normally drawn 
into the education system, in 
factories and offices and other 
educational groups. 

To educational continuity and 
flexibility | add a third principle, 
that of democracy, a respect for 
the need and for the con- 
tribution of the individual within 
the learning community. The 
leaders of this educational 
democracy will include a variety 
of representatives of what could 
be regarded as the outside 
world, but the teaching 


profession will, as now, be the 
chiet agent of advance 


— guidelines for the future 


by C. R. Marshall MP, Opposition Spokesman on Education 


consolidated, free travel 
facilities were greatly extended 
to country school children. The 
Correspondence School 
widened its activities to cover 
Many more students, and 
broadcasts to schools were 
extended. The developmental 
needs of growing children were 
given more consideration in the 
broadening of curricula. 

In 1938 the Council for Adult 
Education was established and 
the government set up a2 
Country Library Service. The 
National Library Service was to 
follow seven years later. In 1939 
the Schoo! Publications branch 
of the Department was 
established to provide good 
quality school books more 
closely related to life in New 
Zealand. 

Fraser's objective as an 
educationalist was set out in the 
Education Department’s 1939 
Annual Report, in words 
originally written for him by 
Beeby on the back of an en- 
velope over breakfast. 

‘The Government's ob- 
jective, broadly expressed, is 
that every person, whatever 
the level of his academic 
ability, whether he be rich or 
poor, whether he live in town 
or country, has a right as a 
citizen to a free education of 
a kind for which he is best 
fitted and to the fullest extent 
ot his powers." 


When Peter Fraser became 
Prime Minister in April 1940 he 
was Succeeded as Minister of 
Education by the Hon H.G. Rex 
Mason, who held the portfolio 
for over seven years. The Hon. 
T.H. (now Sir Terence) Mc- 
Combs became Minister of 
Education in October 1947, and 


held the position until Labour's 
defeat two years later. 

1944 was probably the most 
Important year for new 
educational developments in 
the 1940s. One of the most far- 
reaching moves under Mason 
was the step taken that year to 
raise the school leaving age to 
fifteen years of age. With the 
ending of the system of sur- 
mounting educational barriers 
before promotion, it became 
possible for all children to at- 
tend secondary school. In 1936 
only 60 per cent had been able to 
do so, and in 1900, only 10 per 
cent. 

1944 also saw the introduction 
of free text books for primary 
schools, and the introduction of 
accrediting for entrance to 
Universities. The report of the 
Thomas Committee also ap- 
peared at about this time, 
setting out the concept of a 
general education and new 
aspirations for secondary 
schools. 

In 1957 the Hon P.O.S. 
Skoglund was appointed 
Minister of Education on the 
election of the second Labour 
Government. His one term as 
Minister coincided with the end 
of the twenty year tenure of C.E. 
Beeby as Director-General, 
during which time the Beeby 
leadership came to have a 
profound influence on the wider 
range of educational op. 
portunities set in train under 
Fraser and Mason 

Skogiund’s term was short Dut 
some important new steps were 
taken. The provision of free text 
books, made &vailable to 
Primary schools in 1944, was 
extended to secondary schools 
in 1959. This period saw the 


beginning of Technical in- 
Stitutes, and the recognition of 
the need for proper vocational 


training in technical in- 
stitutions. A Council for 
Technical Education _was 


established in 1958 and by 1960 

the first full-time institutes were 

set up. Skoglund also 

established a commission on 

education, which reported in 

1962 after the change of 

government (The Currie 

Commission). Further im- 

portant changes were recom- 

mended in this report, a number 

of which were later im- 

plemented by the National 

Government. 

After twelve more years in 

opposition, Labour and the new 

Education Minister, Phil Amos, 

came to office at the end of 1972 
with some fairly. clear ideas 
about where the emphasis 
should be in the 1970s. | sense a 
greater appreciation for the 
performance of Mr Amos now 
than there seemed to be in 1975. 
There was widespread com- 
munity involvement in 
educational Planning through 
the Education Development 
Conference. The Promotion of 
Continuing Education came 
through expanded courses at 
Technical Institutes, the first 
Community College, the return 
of adults to secondary schools, 
the encouragement of local 
Programmes such as the 
Community Action Programme 
and the four pilot Community 
Schools in Auckland Early 
Childhood Education was the 
other area of ereatest priority 
and the government Degan to 
take seriously the aim of pre 


School education tor all children. 
By any reasonable assessment, 
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Qualifications, skills, 
motivations and responsibility. 
Our education policies of the 
Past provided us with research 
and a variety of skills which 
have helped us develop the 
resources of our country to the 
advantage of all New Zealand. If 
this is to continue, the highest 
standards of professionalism 
Must be maintained in ail 
sections and lifelong education 
should be the keystone of all our 
policies. 


| believe that the thrust of 

innovation will tend more to self 

education, more to learning 

than teaching, beginning with 

the vital contribution of the 

home and family. All sections of 

society, public administration, 

communication, transport, 

industry and agriculture must 

concern themselves to promote 

education within the new 

“learning society'’’. 

How soon and how successtully 
we make this vision a reality 
depends upon the degree otf 
understanding, support and 
determination we can obtain 
from an informed and par 

ticipating public 

A great dea! of the strength ot 
our education system lies in the 
fact that so much is contributed 


to it by Deople whe care about 
eclucation 


Russell Marshall, MP. 


Labour Ministers of Education 


for which he is best fitted and to 


have made a substantial con- the fullest extent of his 
tribution to the second half of powers '. The social problems of 
New Zealand's hundred yearsof the community are ever more 
education. There are Many steadily impinging on the 
exciting things happening in our fucation system and 
schools today, and there are still ation (Ss being asked to find 
far-reaching developments tobe the solutions New, even ex 
made in the system citing, developments ) 

| am Bound to say, however, w hstanding | am beginning 
that | am no longer convinced fear that we w Make very little 
that more and more money and eal progress now until there 
wider and better programmes ere some tundamenta! ¢ laNges 
will of themsetves give every the social attitudes 

person an education ‘‘ot a king 
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Pupils at Kawhal Native School (Alex. Turnbull) 


A group of first day puplls with Brother Joseph, at Napler, 1878. 


BY PAT GALLAGHER 

Contrary to a common belief, 
Catholic schools in New 
Zealand were not founded as a 
response to the establishment 
of the State system in 1877. 
When Father Petitjean, the 
first Catholic priest to work in 
Auckland, arrived in 1842, he 
found a Catholic school already 
in existence. {It had been 
founded by Catholic laymen. 
Laymen were prominent in the 
founding and stafting of most of 
the early Catholic schools. The 
first school in Wellington was 
opened by Father O'Reily in 
1847, but it was staffed initially 
by laymen. Father Garin, the 
first priest to reach Nelson in 
1850, found a small school in 
operation there. And_ in 
Christchurch the pioneer of 
Catholic education was Mr E. 
O'Connor, who established a 
school for boys and girls in 1865. 
The first religious teachers to 
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reach New Zealand were the 
Sisters of Mercy, who arrived in 
Auckland in 1850. Other 
religious followed and by the 
time of the 1877 Education Act, a 
chain of Catholic Schools had 
been established throughout 
the country, not only in major 
population centres but also in 
what are now ghost towns, e.g. 
St Bathan's, in Central Otago. 
The provincial Governments 
provided some financial sup- 
port—in Napier the rate was 
seven shillings per pupil per 
quarter. School fees, usually 
ranging from sixpence to a 
shilling a week, were another 
source of income. Nevertheless, 
in most places it was found 
necessary to supplement 
revenue by opening a Select 
School, with higher fees, or a 
boarding establishment. 

Thus, in Christchurch in 1869, 
the Sisters of Our Lady of the 
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Private schools goi 
The role of Catholic Edu 


Missions were conducting- 

(1) The Parish School for 
Girls—56 pupils, including 14 
boarders 

(2) the Ladies’ School—later 
called the Select School—20 
pupils including 3 boarders 

(3) the Providence—an or- 
phanage for 20 Maori pupils, all 
of whom were boarders 

In addition, there was a parish 
school for boys staffed by 
laymen. 

The ‘‘secular'’ clause of the 
Education Act of 1877 was op- 
posed by most Catholics. Their 
champion was Bishop Moran of 
Dunedin, who had founded the 
New Zealand Tablet in 1873. “A 
nation trained in godless 
schools,'’ he prociaimed,'' must 
become a godless nation.’ In 
1877 meetings were held all over 
the country to protest against 
the Bill. Nevertheless it was 
passed and came into operation 


A Mission school for Maoris, 
New Zealand's first school, was 
opened in 1816. Many other 
Mission schools opened during 
the next 20 years and they 
aimed to convert Maoris to 
Christianity, to teach them 
English and to show them how 
to make use of European 
methods and materials. 


Subjects were taught in the 
Maori language and the schools 
were very popular with both 
adults and children 


After 1840, the government 
acknowledged its responsibility 
for the education of Maoris and 
assistance in the form of lands 
and finance was granted to the 
Missions running the schools 


The 1881 Native School Code 
set out policy for running Maori 
Schools that remained in force 
for the next 50 years. Teachers 
were required ‘‘by their kind- 
ness, their diligence and their 
probity to exercise a beneficial 
influence on all natives in their 
district’. Children in Native 
Schools fared better than those 
at board schools who were held 
back by language difficulties and 
lack of pre-service or in-service 
training for teachers of Maori 
pupils. 

It wasn't until the 1930s that 
any major changes were made in 
the system. An assessment of 
European schooling for Maoris 
at this time showed that the 
system had done little to 
develop their self-confidence 
and pride in their racial heritage 
or prepare them for life in a 
predominantly European 
community. 


Doug Ball, Senior Inspector for 
the Native Schools ‘Serv ice 


during this period encouraged 
many changes in the education 
of children in Maori schools. 
Support was given to the 
teaching of traditional Maori 
culture and emphasis was 
placed on the teaching of 
practica) skills such as 
homecraft and woodwork to 
equip the child to live in the 
community. Highly qualified 
teachers who had lost their 
board school jobs because of the 
depression boosted the service 
as did a probationary assistant’s 
scheme to encourage Maori 
teachers begun at the same 
time. 


Assimilation of the Maori into 
European Society remained the 
aim of ‘native education’ until 
the mid-1950s. 


At a conference held in 1965, 
representatives from the Maori 
community were invited by the 
Department of Education to join 
a committee to discuss 
education for Maoris. The 
committee’s major resolution 
was that a single system of 
administration contro! should 
be developed in primary schools 
and an officer for Maori 
education was appointed to 
advise the Department on this 
and other matters. The National 
Advisory Committee has met 
regularly since 1956 to review 


and assess the changing 
situation. 
The Maori Education Foun- 


dation was established in 1961 to 
encourage the better education 
of Maoris and to provide direct 
financial assistance to several 
thousands of pupils and 
students who would -otherwise 
have been unable to 
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cation in New Zealand 


at the beginning of 1878. 
Convinced of the importance of 
Catholic Education, the Bishops 
responded by directing more 
and more of their efforts and 
finances into Catholic schools. 
The number of religious 
teachers grew rapidly, and soon 
every sizeable town in the 
country had its parish primary 
school, conducted by Sisters or 
Brothers. Secondary education, 
which had been little more then 
an adjunct to primary schooling, 
was given more emphasis, 
especially with the opening of St 
Patrick's College in Wellington 
in 1885. 

One effect of the 1877 Act was 
the withdrawal of Government 
financial support. As a result, 
the schools could no longer 
atford to pay lay teachers, and 
by the turn of the century 
Catholic teachers were mem- 
bers of religious orders, with 
very rare exceptions. This 
situation continued until the 
late 1950's, when the rapid 
expansion of the system saw an 
increasing number of lay- 
teachers being employed. 

Conditions for teachers and 

taught in the early days would 
horrify a modern teacher. A 
Marist Brothers’ Schoo! opened 
in Wellington in 1876 was a large 
hall divided into 5 teaching 
areas by movable partitions, 
with a roll of 270. In 1881 the 
infant teacher had 78 boys in an 
area said to be 15 by 20 feet. A 
school in Christchurch was 105 
feet long by 30 feet wide, sub- 
divided by three partitions with 
a roll of 300 in classes from 
Primer One to Standard Six—a 
forerunner of the open-plan 
buildings of today? 

The school curriculum followed 
that laid down for State primary 
schools, with the addition of 
religious instruction, centred on 


the repetition of answers to 
catechism questions. Oc- 
casionally secondary schools 
branched out into something 
unfamiliar, such as Italian or 
Esperanto. Very early on, most 
Catholic schools invited in- 
spection by State school in- 
spectors—a_ terrifying ex- 
perience for teachers and 
taught, who were thoroughly 
examined in ‘‘the essential and 
non-essential subjects.” 


A highlight of each school year 
was St Patrick's Day. In 
Auckland in 1886 two thousand 
children converged from the 
suburbs on the Domain, joined 
by over a hundred Hibernian 
Society members. Refresh- 
ments were distributed to the 
children, who then dispersed to 
enjoy the attractions—two 
merry-go-rounds, twelve 
swings, a camera obscura, 
shooting gallery, and many 
curiosity shows—and all to the 
accompaniment. of music from 
four bands. 

The other grand occasion each 
year was the prize-giving. 
Lengthy programmes were 
heavily loaded with trish 
songs—There's a Dear Spot in 
Ireland, Let Erin Remember— 
instrumental items, jigs and 
reels, and physical exercises 
with dumb-bells and clubs. 


Fund-raising efforts also 
brought colour and life to the 
school year. In Timaru in 1891 a 
“Grand All Nations Bazaar'’ 
raised 700 pound, an enormous 
sum for those days, stalls were 
elaborately decorated with 
representative flags and 
flowers, and all the assistants 
were dressed in national 
costume. 

The good old days? Perhaps— 
but on the other hand, most 
Catholic families were poor, and 
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best use 
facilities 


of educations 


Since 1961 the Foundation has 
also been outstandingly suc 
cessful in interesting Maori 
parents in pre-school education 
A pre-school officer was ao- 
pointed and parents were en 
couraged to use existing ser 
vices and facilities and wera 
assisted in establishing a form 
of pre-school education that js 
characteristically Maori the 
family play-group. 


By 1976, over one third of Maori 
children in the 3-5 age group 
(6512) were having some type of 
pre-school education. con 
trasting with the handful of 
hundreds who attended in the 
1960s. 


The growing demand for Maor; 
to be taught in schools led to the 
setting up of an Advisory 
Committee on the teaching of 
Maori Language in 1960. Text. 
books were written and School 
Publications have produced a 
large number of bulletins since 
then. By 1976 Maori was being 
taught in 146 secondary schools 
to 12,000 pupils. Maori language 
was introduced as part of 
primary school integrated 
studies and in 1976, 30 itinerant 
teachers were appointed to 
assist this development. One 
school, Ruatoki, in the Bay of 
Islands, established a bilingual 
programme in 1977 and a pre- 
school unit is also attached to 
the school 


Maori Education today is a far 
cry from the 1881 Native School 
Code which specified that ‘the 
aim of the teacher . . . should be 
to dispense with the use of 


few could afford a secondary 
education for their children. 
There were periodic epidemics 
of diphtheria, scarlatina. 
poliomyelitis; there is even a 
report on the outbreak of 
malaria among Maori children at 
the Providence in Christchurch 
in 1877. 

And was it really worth the 
effort to teach pupils to solve 
problems like the following?— 
“If the cost of feeding 18 cows 
for 7 weeks when oats is 3-6 per 
cwt amounts to 14 pound one 
shilling and twopence, what 
would it cost to feed 15 horses 
for 9 weeks when oats is 2 pound 
5 shillings per ton, 2 horses 
eating as much as 3 cows?" 


Pat Gallagher is Director of 


Schools for the Catholic 
Education Council. 


“Twist To 
Treasures’ 


by Aileen Stace BEM 
A PRIMER FOR SPINNERS 


“Spinning is a very joy-filled 
craft, but most especially 
when you learn from an 
expert who makes you reach 
for perfection even when you 
feel it's beyond you. Miss 
Stace is an expert and her 
book makes learning to sp!" 
easy.’ 


‘TWISTS TO TREASURES” 
$1.75 per copy — money with | 
order, please is available 
trom: THE PUBLISHERS, 
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our world 
has always 


been flat. 


Absolutely flat frequency response. Because what 
you should hear on a cassette is nothing more than you 
fecord and nothing less. Others talk about it. With us, 
it’s an obsession. It’s a vital part of the goal we set 45 
years ago when we invented recording tape. . . the 
purest, most accurate sound that tape can reproduce. 

Straightening out the frequency curve requires an 
Obsessive concern with detail. We start with the best 
quality ferric oxide and mill it by a patented process. 
After coating, our tape rides on a heated cushion of air, 
filtered to NASA standards to avoid contamination and 
abrasion. Polishing and slitting are accomplished by 
exclusive BASF-developed techniques and equipment. 
And even our cassette cases are different, incorporat- 
ing our patented Special Mechanism, for years of 

; smooth and dependable tape feed. The result is a 
ME BASF orncniuc * FO cassette that will match the performance of the 
finest decks on the market. 
208 « = At BASF, we're purists. We want what comes 
out of our cassettes to be identical to what goes in. 
Not hyped and not muted. And that's a flat statement 
of truth. 
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Flat as we can make it 


Gi BASF The Purist. 


Nothing less than total accuracy will ever satisfy us. 


SUPPLIED BY 


HENRY H. YORK & CO. LTD 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Wellington P.O. Box 38405 Telephone 688176 Telex 3672 
Christchurch P.O. Box 19610 Telephone 843136 Telex 4803 
Auckland P.O. Box 407 Telephone 658069 Telex 2434 
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Schooldays— the best days of your life, 


or were they? 


Remember the chalk scrap- 
ing on the blackboard, school 
assemblies, lining up to sit 
School Certificate? Do you 
remember, wistfully, your first 
look at a logarithm table? Or is 
your fondest memory that of 
sipping warm school milk 
through a bent straw? 


Everyone has been through 
the school system. From ages 
five to fifteen it is compulsory, 
secular and free. Experiences 
during these formative years 
leave their indelible mark for 
good, or bad. Whether you 
develop a life-long aversion to 
authority figures or a passion for 
team games you can't avoid its 
influence. 


Some well-known New 
Zealanders were asked for 
memories of those halcyon days 
at school: whether they loved 
them or loathed them; what 
their school atmosphere was 
like; which teachers made a 
lasting impression on them and 
how they felt education had 
changed since they were at 
school. 


Writer Bruce Mason recalled 
the atmosphere at his primary 
school ''. . . it smelt of unwashed 
boys and chalk.'’ As a small boy 
in a vast school he felt like **. . . 
one of the keys on a typewriter, 


Bruce Mason 


constricted and confined to a 
small desk." 

Education was to him a 
authoritarian and English (i.e. 
Empire, white supremacy) 
oriented and still is in an 
alarming way. Education is still, 
amazingly, looked upon as 2 
duty to distil and have returned, 
encapsulated, through 
examinations, the assembied 
junk of the past." 


The happiest moments at 
school for the Hon J. B. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, were at- 
tending the annua! schoo! dance 
(at primary school!) and com- 
peting in the Christchurch Inter- 
school sports at college. 
Leaving school, he adds, was 
also a happy moment. Mr 
Gordon is in favour of caning, 
but not done indiscriminately. 
Lt. General Sir Leonard 
Thornton, a former Chief of 
Defence Staff is also in favour of 


corporal punishment ‘within 
limits’. ‘| remember watching 
a senior boy being flogged by the 


headmaster in front of the 
assembled school for drinking 
beer while away with a school 
team." He feels, however, that 


this distressing incident did 
discourage repetition of the 
deed. 
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Sir Leonard enjoyed his 
schooldays on the whole’. . . for 
the wide spread of extra- 
curricular activity that was 
available, from instructional 


Photo: N.Z. Listener 


Lt. General Sir 
Thornton 


Leonard 


gardening at primary school to 
boxing, debating and music at 
secondary school."’ 

“Primary school in the 
twenties had a cramped dame- 
school atmosphere. It had few 
amenities, but hot, weak cocoa 
on wet days is a cherished 
memory. 

Differences between schooling 
then and now? ‘Who can judge, 
except those who have been in 
the schools over long periods? | 
sense a greater ‘individualism’, 


personal discipline than was 
demanded in my time at 
school.’’ 


Sports commentator, Glyn 
Tucker, feels that ‘‘The spirit of 
pride in one’s school seems to 
have gone — pupils are simply 
not taught the basics as 


Photo: N.2. Listener 


Giyn Tucker 


thoroughly as we were.’ He 


vividly remembers getting 
sixteen of the best for 
something he didn’t do. 


Jack Shallcrass, Senior Lec- 
turer in Education at Victoria 
University Wellington, also 
remembers “Moments of in- 
justice when wrongfully 
punished pubticly by force or 
word. 

““My memories are mixed and 
inconsistent. The atmosphere of 


some years and some teachers ~ 


is oppressive, with others it 
was an association of brooding 
and anger; with others it was of 
laughter and tun that made each 
day something of an adventure 
at least in prospect. Joylessness 
is the besetting and un- 
forgivable sin of most 
schooling. 

‘By world standards it's 
probably quite a good system 
but it is still a ‘system’ with ail 
the dangerous inflexibilities that 
are inevitable. How to overcome 
this? | can think of two words — 


flexibility and joy. The first is not 
impossible but the second is 
rare, almost an affront to the 
Kiwi personality.” 


Writer Mona Anderson laun- 
ched her literary career by 
winning the Lady Liverpool 
Award for an essay on the Union 
Jack while at primary school. 
She remembers one teacher in 
particular"... who sat with his 
bun hat pulled down over his 
eyes and his feet resting on the 
table. For two years, while he 
wrote a book, the children did 
exactly as they pleased.” 


Sir Alan Danks, ex-chairman of 
the University Grants Com- 
mittee spent his schooldays in 
Christchurch and remembers 
“The winter dreariness in the 
big over-heated classrooms of 
primary school, punctuated by 
the regular swish of the strap. | 
suppose school in the 1920s was 
a hostile environment to us kids, 
a place of work, strain and 
retribution. | didn't like going, 
especially in the dark winter. | 
was capable of good school work 
and was pretty docile. | didn't 
need to be bullied about." 

“The great contribution of 
‘Beeby-ism' which post-dates 
my own school days, was to 
make school a place to be liked; 
to remove the daily fear and 
reluctance to go. | am often 


-critical of the permissive age of 


today but in all honesty | 
wouldn't wish to see a return to 
the authoritarian atmosphere | 


laboured under as a kid." 


a 
The Rev. Eric Gowing, Bishop 
of Auckland agrees ‘'. . . the 
school of yesteryear was 


repressive. The school of the 
1970s teaches much more self- 
expression." 


Journalist Tom Scott; on school 
in the 1950s; ‘The happiest 
moment for me was my first day 
at primary school. 


“The unhappiest was my 
second day. 


“One teacher who made a 
lasting impression on me was 
Mr K. at primary school. On cold 
mornings he came threatening 
to strap the first noisy child in 
order to warm himself up. The 


Tom Scott 


first day he made this threat | 
didn't hear properly and in- 
nocently said ‘Pardon?’ politely, 
and was, of course, rewarded 
with what was then called six of 
the best. 

“School was noisy, hot and 
sticky in summer — cold and 
sticky in winter. In short, it was 
lovely. Teachers, | got on well 
with. Always good at art, | got 
asked to prepare blackboard 


diagrams for various teachers 
most of whom were delighted 
except for Mr K. who said, ‘Is 
that the best you can do?’ 
“Yesteryear — when a boy was 
told to pull up his socks, he 
knew what was required. If he 
did so literally, he was thrashed 
for being sarcastic. Today, 
(sigh!) they don't wear socks 
and you make all such requests 
at your own risk. 

“The main difference, though, 
is that kids don't have pictures 


of Pat Boone and Gina 
Lollobrigida taped under their 
desk tops. 


‘| enjoyed school immensely. 
Mind you, | was an appalling 
little toady with glasses and 
freckles. Once, | even asked a 
question in standard 6, related 
to nuclear fission versus nuclear 
fusion. ‘| think you know the 
answer to that already,’ said my 
teacher nervously. ‘Yes,’ | 
replied, ‘But | wanted to show 
the class that you don't. 

“At high school | was never 
caned and | remain today, the 
most potent argument in favour 
of corporal punishment.” 


Two teachers made a lasting 
impression on Bob Jones, well- 
known businessman. ‘The first 
was my standard 6 teacher who 
was a buffoon and awoke me at 
an early age to the fallibility of 


Bob Jones 


adults. The second was my 5th 
and 6th form history teacher, 
who apart from being a first rate 
teacher, made history exciting 
and taught me an important 
principle — never to be afraid to 
ask if one doesn't know." 


None of his teachers made a 
lasting impression on Professor 
Keith Sinclair Professor of 
History at Auckland University. 
“| think | was brought up too 
much on the Saturday Evening 
Post and they all seemed to 
have flaws. Perhaps | was in- 
secure. 

“| worried about competition; 
about achieving; of being too 
small,; of inadequacy. | 
remember chalky classrooms 
and teachers not quite knowing 
their subjects.” 


Veteran All Black George 
Nepia, still remembers the 
excitement when at primary 
school '*. . . we bought our first 
Tugby football. You could have 
placed the crown jewels 
alongside and we wouldn't have 
been at all interested in them."’ 

His sports master at secondary 
school was Brother Eddie 
Moses, an ex-All American 
gridiron footballer. ‘He taught 
me to tackle and taught me the 
fundamentals of rugby which led 
to my being selected for the 
Invincibles team which toured 
Britain, France and Canada in 
1924-25. 

“| had lovely memories of the 
atmosphere in my schools. The 
discipline then was so great. A 
teacher could leave his room for 


books were full of material 
about holy martyrs. Once a 
week we were set the task of 
learning a verse or two of poetry 
and would be called up on 
poetry day to stand up and 
recite. | found poetry easy to 
commit to memory and to this 
day my mind ts full of verse 
learned at school. There was 
probably too much arithmetic of 
the square root —cube root 
variety but everyone in stan- 
dard 3 knew the 12 times table 
“Children aren't so articulate 
now. They know no verse — but 
who memorises the music-less 
verse of today? | like the look of 
children in schools today. They 
are better fed, better clothe 
and apparently healthier than in 
| my day 

“They go more happily to 
school these days. Teachers get 
to know children as individuals 
and children seem to appreciate 
teachers”. 


about 20 minutes to come back 
and find nothing out of place, 
not a noise, everyone studying 
and busy. Today, that discipline 
is so lacking with childen 
loitering around the streets 
after school etc. 

“Children of today are en- 
couraged to communicate 
verbally; to share their ideas 
and experiences in group 
discussions; to really use their 
initiative. : 
“There is a real freedom of 
expression today that we did not 
enjoy in ours, and this fosters 
independence and maturity and 
also a more complete 
development of the child.” 


Canon Bob Lowe also suffered 
from °"'. unbelievable 
authority which froze ail 
response. Even forty years ago, 
there were some very sick 
people in the teaching 
profession.” 


One of MP Marilyn Warine’s 
primary school teachers was a 
bookie. ‘We only learned sport 
and maths. He spent all day 
over his newspaper with his 
transistor plugged into his ear 
and made visits to the TAB at 
every interval. 

“Education is directed too 
vaguely towards uniformity. 
Courses need a major per- 
centage of direction towards 
useful subjects, rather than 


minor as appears at present.” The first president of the New 


Zealand Playcentres 
Fe] Federation, Gwen Somerset, 
vividly remembers her 


schooldays in the early 1900s. 
“| loved the pupil teacher (Miss 
Bertha) because she was young 
and pretty and she smiled at us, 
but in standard 3, all was dif- 
ferent when my father, F. J. 
Alley, who was headmaster at 
Amberley School, taught me. 
Suddenly, everything was quite 
changed; it became fun to find 
out things for yourself and 
exciting to discover how to enjoy 
learning everything he taught 
us; it seemed all adventure and 
the school day, too short. 

“At secondary school | felt 
imprisoned. Although the school 
staff were kind, devoted ard 
dedicated women they were 


: — 
“Me 
ne 
quite objective and removed 
from us. The building was not 


vo) : . ours but ‘‘belonged’’ to the 
, ~ J school authorities. The grounds 
. * 


John A. Lee attended Albany St 
School, Dunedin, in the early 
1900s. ‘‘In winter, | was always 
late. We couldn't afford a clock. 
| was scared ot my teacher in 
standard five yet he was full of 
praise for my writing and 
composition. Probably my oc- 
casional truancy made him seem 
an avenging mortal. 


“The classes at Albany St were 
immense and discipline was 


J bd 


~ 


\ 


ee ews ee 


were minimal. We played hockey 
feat . in Hagley Park — after school 
hours; we ‘drilled’ once a week 
& § in the yard and we really hated 
it. Exams, of course, dictated 
Nour lives. External exams still 
z_ hinder secondary education and 
human relationships. 
5 “Lt feel now we are getting 
closer to the ideal of the ul 
derstanding of ‘the whole child’, 
in many aspects of our system. 
But we still have to accept the 
child's special community; his 
tamily and his ethnic origins. We 
have to understand his special 
needs, and identify with his 
fundamental situation before 
there can be personal in- 
teraction or any true learning.” 


John A. Lee 


firm. Strange, but the teachers | 
ended up having most affection 
and regard for were 
disciplinarians — | didn't have 
much regard for those who 
couldn't control their classes. 

“In my days at school, history 


Cducation Mews fo 


NOW 
IN 
‘STOCK! 


AUDIO 
LINGUAL 
GERMAN 
STAGE 2: 


Die Welt 
ist rund 


Switched-on 
teaching aids 


SCHOOL MILK 


Wherever the electric current is available 
NO SCHOOL SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


The BALOPTICON.” 


a 
PUPILS BOOK | 
$5.40 


New grammar introduced: 
Genitive, further uses of 
dative; perfect, imperfect and 
pluperfect tenses; subordin- 
ate clauses; simples usages 
with conditional and passive, 
following the same basic 
pattern of Stage 1. 


a 
TEACHERS BOOK 
$8.80 


A comprehensive lesson by 
lesson analysis of the intro- 
duction of new material and a 


practical guide to the use of 
the text. 


REISE NACH 
SALZBURG 

G. Seidman 

| $2.55 


Reise nach Salzburg is 
lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, maps and draw- 
ings plus an abundant and 
intriguing variety of realia. 


g 
REISE NACH 
SCHWABEN 


L. Frobenius 
$2.85 


This 88-page book is 
the account of a 16 
year old English school 
girl spending Autumn 
term at a ‘Gymnasium’ 
in Balingen. 

| 
Available through all good 

booksellers 


i 

| 

| |[T projects lantern-slides and opaque objects such as 
pave trom books, geological specimens, &c., all equally | 
| wel . ify 


and is so simple that a child can work it. Several | 
New Zealand schools and colleges are using it with great 
satisfaction. Send for particulars to | 


<__. 286 Lambton Quay, 

Waterworths Limited, %sirne7.oe"" 
Or, 58 Queen Street, 705 Colombo Street, 
AUCKLAND, CHRISTCHURCH. 


The school milk service — a animportant factor in helping to awareness about general health 
free half pint to all school pupils combat malnutrition amongst and children’s diet and im- 
every day — officially began in school children. School milk proved standards of living 
1937 and ended 30 years later. services had been provided in reduced the need for milk to be 
The scheme was started during some schools before 1937. In supplied in schools and the 
the depression and there is no Nelson, the scheme cost service was terminated by the | 


doubt that during the pre-war children ‘4d a day until the government amidst much) 
and war years the service was system made it free. increased controversy in 1967 


Devices such as epidiascopes Film Library was established to 
and balopticons were the co-ordinate the supply of 
forerunners of the sophisticated educational! films and filmstrips 
audio-visual equipment issued available to schools. The Visual 
to schools today. Production Unit was set up in 
Film projectors (subsidised by 1968 to take over filmstrip 

fhe government) were if Production and supply end now 
troduced into sctiools tn the late selis a wide range of audio- 


1930s and in 1942 the National visual material to schools. 


ead 


i 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Now TURA introduces 2 new revolutionary 
plastic-coated papers to their range. Stick 
photos on any smooth surface without 


blisters or stains. 


IT’S NEVER BEEN SO EASY! 


TURA PE THERMOCOLL is the name of a new 
photographic paper. It has special backside coating 
producing a delayed tack-effect. This reversal layer has no 
influence on the photographical emulsion or on the 
durability of the paper. The invisible glue coating on the 
backside can be activated at a temperature of approx. 80 
S kk J centigrades by means of an ordinary iron (or any other 

bd oo heating apparatus, even a hot drying drum). 


TURA PE| 


thermocoll 


RDOCATION GAZETTE (Acurer 1, 109 


ed ba OT 


Accepted by 
Education 


Department 


Ave Seolend Public Schaal 


TURA PE FIX ADHESIVE 
PE paper with self-adhesive layer on the reverse side. Forget the glue pot. Peel off the 
protector after processing. It really sticks on any smooth surface. 


fot oat im 


Vskacatzon Derermant has scoryted these two ~ Vive- 
wei ecleatis Cocleanlen be ars New Zaina Mabie 
Sehouls Thal of these new panlele oe eaperially adopted 
bor csbassl tar andl preva larednd tone andl velome popvinany 


wit" Columbia New Precent Record (aie oly TURA PE PAPERS a: 
lo wttent etateh) thes quuvaly ameumly se 

fepecahartens oS ese type od omar whens the alah There are so many advantages and reasons to use this paper. It is non-shrinkable and its 

Lede ot.” (ganepliane “tone surfaces are resin coated. Water and chemicals cannot absorb into the paper base. It non Sains available 


reduces lab expenses by cutting down time and extending the life of solutions. The glossy 
surface dries on air with a perfect highgloss. 


PENGUIN 
BOOKS 
(N.Z.) 
LIMITED 


C.P.O. Box 4019, 
Auckland 


TURA 11PE-GLOSSY: TURA 13PE MATT; TURA 17PE SILK GRAIN 
Black and white, in a variety of graduations, in sheets or rolls. 


SOLE NEW ZEALAND AGENT 


E.C.LACKLAND & CO.LTD 


327 Dominion Road, Auckland, P.O. Box 56-036; 
Telephone 600-753 


% Vav2~tonal 


Columbia 


is eee 1) od Fctmary Canatin hoe prveme ened 
OG Freche tov peeianny Gaw Caleta 
| erie Seems de Elcenn Dogme 


Ree Lend Whats Pints ber Comets Comes Compe | 
AH. NATHAN, Lad, Avchlond 
BANNATYNE & HUNTER, Lid. Wellinges 
COLUMBIA DISTRIBUTORS, Lad, Chewachanch 
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ne hundred years of school design 


Invercargill North Primary 
School, built in 1926. 

By the 1920s education boards 
employed their own architects 
and schools were increasingly 
designed for local conditions. 
Minimum standards of ac- 
commodation were laid down by 
the Department of Education in 
the early 1900s but it was not 


until the 1920s that attention 
was given to designing to 
provide more lighting and 
ventilation and thus con- 
siderably improving classroom 
conditions. ‘Open Air’ 
classrooms, with one wall 
consisting entirely of sliding 
doors, can still be seen in 
various parts of the country. 


1933. 


The monotony of long rows of 
classrooms serviced by 
corridors was commented on in 
a memorandum to the Minister 
of Education in 1925: ‘‘You 
stated that our recently erected 


school buildings are not at- 
tractive in appearance. With 
this | agree so far as it refers to 
long ranges of wooden rooms 
unrelieved by breaks in the 
walls or roofs. The return of a 
porch, a small projecting gable 
or centre feature would often 
make a great difference in the 


= 
Melville Primary School. 


Schools design remained fairly 
unchanged until the 1960s when 
there was a growing awareness 
among teachers, of the value to 
pupils of co-operative planning 


and teaching. More appropriate 
school designs have been 
developed based on in- 
terconnecting spaces instead of 
the traditional classroom. Many 
new schools throughout the 
country are now being con- 


Okaramio School: 
Schools of the late 19th 
century varied in design from 
simple, wooden, one-roomed 
structures like the old Okaramio 
School in Marlborough, to more 
substantial and often ar 
chitecturally impressive stone 
buildings. Limited finance led to 
schools generally being built 
with a minimum of facilities. The 
aim seems to have been to 
isolate the child from the world 
outside by placing the windows 
at a high level. Generally they all 
lacked adequate heating, 
natural lighting and ventilation. 


Economy measures introduced 
in 1923 decreed that schools be 
constructed in wood, except in 
areas where bricks were made 
locally. However, many masonry 
buildings still survive from the 
early 20th century although 
most, like Invercargill North are 
now having to be replaced for 
structural reasons. 


appearance, and this could be 
effected at comparatively slight 
cost." 


This sentiment is reflected in 
the design of Parnell Primary 
School, a typical example of 
school architecture of this 
period. 


structed to open plan design. 
The new Melville Primary School 
in Hamilton which opened in 
1973 is an example. The 
standard of design is now such 
that a number of schools have 


Lath 5 
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Wellington High School built in 
1922. 


In the late 1800s, education 
beyond primary level was 
provided only at private 
secondary schools. After 1903 
the Department of Education 
was empowered to make grants 
for buildings at schools which 
offered free places. Not all 
secondary schools were im- 


Rotorua Lakes High School 
built 1971. 

In response to changes in 
school curricula and educational 
thought, a new design, the S68 


et 


the main planning agency tor 
secondary school buildings. 

Standard Secondary schoo 
plans were introduced in the 
late 1940s in order to provide 
sufficient buildings to cater for 


posing structures 
Wellington High School — many 
were of relatively simple design 
similar to the primary schools of 
the time. Secondary schools 
were designed by private ar- 


chitects until 1923 when, as a2 the rapid increase in rolls 
means of reducing expenses, following the Second World War 
the Government directed that Various designs were 
planning be undertaken by the developed, the most widely 


used being the Nelson type plan 
which consists chiefly of two- 
storey classroom blocks. 


Public Works Department, (now 
the Ministry of Works and 


Development) which remains 


was developed in the late 1960s. clusion of landscaped court: 
Rotorua High School is a good yards within blocks and 4 
example of this design. Greater general grouping of buildings to 
awareness of the school en- provide a total environment 
vironment resulted in the in- 


Penrose High School. 

The most recent development 
in secondary school design Is 
the S80 which is famitiarly called 


the ‘Whanau'. Each unit is 
based on the concept of a 
community of students of all 
ages working and relaxing 


School in April 1977 


| As the education syste 


methods and school design will ensure that today's and tomorrow’ 
pupils will have happier memories of school than their parents 


m evolves, interaction between changing teaching 
Ss 


received architectural awards. 
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together. The first Whanau un't 
was opened at Penrose Hig" 


4 Cpyucation 42cws (@> 


Co 
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AVERAGE , LONG-FINGERED 


HAND SLENDER HAND 
TYPE TYPE 


GLIDING ON 3rd AND 4th GLIDING ON FIRST JOINTS OF 
NAILS 3rd AND 4th FINGERS 
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SHORT-FINGERED 
CHUBBY HAND 
TYPE 


GLIDING ON 3rd AND 4th 
FINGER TIPS 


Education Nets Be 


Examinations 


School Certificate has caused a 
few headaches for candidates 
over the years but behind the 
scenes, Examinations Division 
staff, who arrange processing of 


the papers, have had more than 
their share of anxious moments. 

Ron Crase, from Examinations 
Division recounts one or two 
incidents and gives a selection 


A parcel of marked answer 
books had been mislaid in 
Auckland and the consequent 
absence of marks was delaying 
the processing of some results. 
Intensive searches were made 
in all three regions without 
success, 

Finally, in desperation, a visit 
was made to the Public Service 
Garage in Auckland to search 
the vehicles which had been 


Mislaid parcels 7 


used to collect scripts from local 
markers. As collection had 
ceased about two weeks earlier 
it seemed to be a forlorn hope. 
At about the same time an 
administrative directive was 
issued commenting on the 
excess verbiage of some 
teleprint messages and urging 
brevity as far as possible. 

The next TP from Northern 


Region must have been a 


of some of the more original 
answers to questions from over 
the years. 


gratifying response to the plea 
as well as a gratifying result for 
Examinations Division. 


It read ‘LUKE XV — 6" 


A telephone call to the home of 
a staff member unearthed a 
New Testament which revealed 
that LUKE XV — 6 included the 
words’. . . rejoice with me for | 
have found my sheep that was 
lost’. 


Camel Train 


Probably the most complicated 
arrangements ever made for a 
school certificate candidate 
were those made for the 
daughter of an_ engineer 
engaged on a United Nations 


Wakefield married an heiress 
but her father sawed through 
him. 

N.Z. carried all her eggs in the 
‘wool bale. 

“They attempted to vote by 
: ‘haligt through parliament. 

A delta is a deep shallow water 
closet. 


project deep in the desert. 
Fortunately the father was able 
to provide very specific and 
thorough directions and the 
papers successfully reached 
their destination, firstly by 


School Certificate howlers 


Research station at Ruakura . . 

there are herd testers and men 
for artificial breeding. 
A.crofting settlement consists 
of a house and the barn where 
they keep cows joined together. 
From the air can be seen all the 
dirty allies not seen from the 


Foreign Affairs diplomatic bag to 
London, then by diplomatic bag 
to Khartoum, from there by 
motor cycle courier to Kalinski 
and then finally by camel train to 
the project site. 


streets. 


Today everybody has the right 
to vote provided that he or she 
is a neutralised New Zealander. 

It was decided that as convicts 
were being sent to Australia 
they colonise New Zealand with 
ordinary people. 


| 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1920. 


ENGLISH.—Papver A. 


Examiners : 
Professor Dettmann, M.A., B.C.L. ; 
N. T. Sinelair, M.A. 


Professor Egerton, MA. 
P.S. Ardern, M.A.; 


1. (a) Give a general analysis of the following passage, 

writing out each clause in full :— 

Another slight indication of craziness appeared in a notion 
which obstinately batted his that all the kiogs and 
rulers of the earth would confederate in every age against his 
works, and would liunt therm out for extermination as keenly as 
Herod did the innocents of Bethiehen. 


nind 


(b) Parse the words underlined. 


2. Arrange the matter of the following sentences into 
one sentence containing one principal clause and subordinate 
clauses :— 

He became dejected. 

Hoe became languid. 

He became melancholy. 

With difficulty le refrained from doing himself violence. 
He reasoned with himself. 

Frequently he read the scriptures. 

He turned his thoughts upon the study of navigation. 
In the end ho grew thoroughly reconciled to his con- 


dition. 


3. (a) Explain clearly the meanings of the following words, 
and write sentences to illustrate their use :—Accede, 
concede, delusion, illusion, collusion, allusion, depre- 
ciate, deprecate, rife, amenity. 

(b) Indicate the pronunciation of the following words :— 
Indict, miscellany, incomparable, despicable, impious. 


[TURN OVER 


APPRENTICESHIPS AT THE CROSSROADS 


The basis of our apprentice- 
ship system developed in times 
when the future was seen as 
being much the same as the 
present. Its development 
remained along traditional lines 
up to the early 20th century 
when industrial, scientific and 
social development was slow 
compared with rapid post 
World War Ii rates of change. 


Aperiod of five or six years was 
considered long enough to 
acquire all the skills needed to 
equip a person for a working 
lifetime in a chosen trade. Job 
choice was not made on the 


basis of school success in a 
society committed to full em- 
ployment, but on economic 
necessity in a society where 
fluctuating levels of unem- 
ployment and economic un- 
certainty were considered 
normal. 

The early New Zealand settlers 
placed great value on education, 
but when apprenticeships were 
first introduced to this country a 
free, universal education 


“system including secondary 


education for all was still a 
dream. Formal schooling as an 
entry qualification to ap- 
prenticeships, was at that time 
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an insignificant factor. 

It was the practice for young 
people to enter trades straight 
from primary school or with 
minimum secondary education. 
Trade training was done ‘‘on- 
the-job"' and the apprenticeship 
contract specified the em- 
ployer's obligation to teach and 
the apprentice's obligation to 
learn. It was not until 1949-50 
that the school system was 
asked to provide school-based 
training as part of an ap- 
prenticeship contract. 

In the period 1949-74 at- 
tendance at evening classes, 
day release classes, block 


courses or correspondence 
courses became a requirement 
of apprentice training. 

During 1977 there was a 
significant growth of interest in 
apprenticeship training. 
Seminars and discussions took 
place throughout the country 
and various associations, such 
as The Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutes, all 
contributed to discussions 
which culminated in papers 
eing presented to the 
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Technical Institute Association 
Conference in November. The 
outcome of the conference will 
be examined further when the 
Vocational Training Council 
reviews the apprenticeship 
system this year. 


CURRENT {SSUES RELATING 
TO CHANGE 

It has Deen suggested. that 
apprenticeship to the industry 
be introduced as an alternative 
to the present system where 
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Growing, Sharing, Learning. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Health and Social Education. | 


selection and training is the 
responsibility of the individual 
employer. There are many who 
advocate a full time year of 
training at a technical institute 
for young people before they 
take up an apprenticeship 
contract. 

A further suggestion is that the 
administration of the ap- 
prenticeship system could be 
streamlined if the number of 
Apprenticeship Committees was 
restrained. 


The growing awareness of the need for 

; \\\ health education in a broader sense has, 

iL >] } over the last ten years, prompted various 

reports from leading specialists in the ' 
field of health and education. This, the 
latest of those reports, delves into 

| | social concerns surrounding the 

‘| + growing child and their parents of 

\ today, from drug abuse to outdoor 

(recreation and physical fitness, 

outlining priorities for concern 

= and committee recommendations. 
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The library at Auckland Teachers College way back In the earty 1960s. 


removed in response to the 


BY |. J. WHYLE 


The present association of 
teachers’ college staff is so 
young that it is several 
generation gaps removed from 
1878. Teacher training in any 
sense in which we know it 
today did not exist at the time 
of the 1877 Education Act,.and 
only with three-year training 
could staff members support 
an independent association. 


The 1877 Act gave authority for 
“the establishment and 
management of normal or 
training colleges’. Dunedin in 
1876 and Christchurch in 1877 


- had taken that step already, but 


were supported by the inclusion 
of 7000 pounds for the purpose 
in the 1878 estimates. 
Wellington moved in 1880 and 
Auckland in 1881. 


For a long time the total staff 
remained few and dispersed 
among the four centres. The 
early period was indeed a time 
of struggle and uncertainty. In 
1888 when the government 
funds for teacher training were 


BY E. J. SIMMONDS 


depression, the North Island 
colleges folded up, Christchurch 
was reduced to a staff of one 
working with the practising 
schoo! and only Dunedin was 
able to struggle on until 1895 
when its work too was séverely 
curtailed. 


A small training grant of 300 
pounds began again in 1898, and 
by 1906 the North Island colleges 
were begun afresh. 

In the great depression of the 
1930s two of the colleges were 
closed for three years and the 
other two closed for 1934. The 
blunt fact was that when trained 
teachers were unemployed no 

more needed to be trained. The 

action was calamitous for the 
colleges. 

A lecturers’ association began 
in Christchurch in 1944 and it 
invited other college staffs to 
organise. A first meeting of 

delegates took place in 1946. 

The lecturers’ association 
failed to combine the staffs of 
the primary and secondary 
sides. In particular secondary 


NZEI 


provided for effective teaching. 
This involves constant 


The NZEI was established in 
1883 when educational insti- 
tutes in various parts of the 
country decided to form a 
national organisation for better 
service to the profession and 
the public. 


negotiations with education 
boards and the department on 
conditions of service ranging 
from reimbursement for a 
teacher's many out of pocket 
expenses incurred in keeping 


a . 

Now with more than 21.000 National system of ap: 
members, its declared con- oointments ond salaries : 
stitutional objective is still — : 
basically the same: "To advance All these Institute activities, 
the cause of education generally whether at the level of one ot 
whilst. upholding and main- the eighty-nine branches or by 
taining the just claims of its the national executive, are 
members, individually and based on the philosophy that 
collectively.’ good teaching depends on good 

it follows that there are two teachers in protessionally- 
sides to the Institute's ac- appropriate teaching situations. 
tivities. One is professional co- | During the past decade there 
operation between teachers and has been growing awareness 
administrators, and increasingly among NZE! members of their 
with parents, on what should be _ international responsibilities to 
taught in schools and at what encourage and help colleagues 
stage, The Institute has also in other countries, particularly 
traditionally been the watchdog in newly-independent ones 
and defender of its members’ grappling with the mammoth 
professional and legal rights task of providing education for 
and, in recent years, has all their children within a few 
developed a counselling service years. The NZEI'’s main in- 
at branch level through which volvement is through the World 
experienced members help their Confederation of Organisations 
colleagues resolve personal and of the Teaching Profession 
professional problems. (WCOTP). 

What might. be called the The Institute's veteran 
“trade union’ activities follow Dominion Secretary, Mr George 
naturally from the professional Ashbridge was closely involved 
ones. Teachers who discuss and in the planning of this in- 
test draft syllabuses are con- ternational body and was a 
cerned that there is the member of the world executive 
necessary equipment and that for many years, and now, after 
the right kind of classrooms are regular attendance of Institute 
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remained closely linked, in the 
1950s, with PPTA. 

It is salutary to consider how 
difficult it was for staff to 
establish their right to organise, 
as late as 1944, Duncan Rae, 
Principal of Auckland Training 
College, regarded the move as a 
challenge to his own authority 
and refused permission for 
meetings to be held on the 
college premises. The 
association held its meetings in 
rented rooms in the city. 

It was not until the colleges 
were reorganised and better 
funded after the Currie Report 
of 1962 that college staffs began 
to strike out for themselves and 
to cut their earlier reliance on 
the other teacher associations. 

The present centennial 
provides a very happy op- 
portunity to remember the 
teacher training and the teacher 
trainers of times long before this 
association. Henry Worthington 
ran classes for teachers 
privately in Auckland from 1874, 
and officially from 1876, and was 
later a vice-principal of the 
Auckland college. He was also 


representatives at the world 
assemblies, the NZEI immediate 
past president, Mr Jack Smith, 
is a member of the world 
executive. 

Nearer home, the Institute has 
been closely involved with the 
two teachers’ bodies in Fiji, and 
at their invitation has joined in 
the running of courses to 
develop leadership in the 
educational field. There are also 
friendly personal links with 
teachers and their officers 
throughout the Pacific and 
South-east Asia. 

Just as no teacher can be ef- 
fective without the trust and co- 
operation of parents, so the 
NZEl! could not do its job for 
teachers and for education 
generally without the trust and 
understanding of both the 
public and the Education 
Department, The extent of co- 
operation which has developed 
over nearly a century with the 
Department and the education 
boards is unique among the 
world’s education systems. 

Similarly the Institute believes 
that its public relations are 
good. It publishes National 
Education six times a year anda 
fortnightly news-sheet, Natiopal 
Education Newsletter 


These are read by many 
no doubt because 
everyone has been to school and 
is therefore an expert on 


people, 


education. 
E.J. Simmonds 
Secretary of the NZEI. 


is National 


the teachers 


the first president of NZEI. W.S. 
Fitzgerald, who was the second 
president of NZEI, was also first 
principal at Dunedin. 

When W.J Fletcher of 
Christchurch Teachers College 
served as president of PPTA in 
1975 he was continuing an old 
tradition of service to teachers. 

Two themes of New Zealand 
teacher training that might be 
thought recent were in fact 
present right at the beginning: 
bonded service in return for 
allowances, and a dispropor- 
tionate shortage of men 
students. 

It has been essential in primary 
teaching, for a long time, to be 
trained. No training, no job. 
Dunedin's second-year class of 
1877 was gradually dispersed to 
staff schools. And many an In- 
tending teacher was sent to the 
college, note in hand, so that 
“he could get some idea of 
school management for the few 
days he may be in town.” 
Pupil teaching was part of the 
system for a long time. An of- 
ficial opinion reported to the 
Auckland Board was that it was 
the weakest point in England's 
system. But the Board con- 
tinued to appoint young people 
at as small salaries as they 
would accept. 

It was no Golden Age. The New 
Zealand Schoolmaster 
protested in 1885 that pupil 
teachers were purely and simply 
white slaves (though that's a 
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Staff and stud 


lents at Wellington Teachers College in 1880. 


rm that’s changed” its 
sonal They were paid at 
different rates by different 
boards; an though the 
headmaster was to provide 
instruction (five hours weekly) it 
varied greatly—as did the pupil 
teachers. One was reported as 

“an amiable boy, and before he 
be of any use as a teacher ought 
to go to school again for another 
year or so” The same head- 
master reported of one of his 
teachers that ‘her look of utter 
vacuity iS sufficient to prevent 
her from gaining that respect 
and obedience which a teacher 
should always command” 

The salary of the first principal 
at Auckland (1831) was 600 
pounds, the student allowances 
being 40 pounds for females and 
45 pounds for males. The 
average stay was six months— 
the allowance was an 
inadequate inducement com- 
pared with 60 pounds in the 
schools after years of pupil 
teaching. 

In 1878 the headmaster of West 
Christchurch (735 pupils) on a 
salary of 418 pounds, was 
assisted by six teachers 
(averaging 192 pounds) and 14 
pupil teachers (averaging 33 
pounds). !n an Auckland 
equivalent the teachers 
averaged 90 pounds and the 
pupil teachers 54 pounds. Both 
the proportions of pupil 


teachers and the pay differed 
from place to place. 


er hand some school 
‘apprenticed’ to 
t on to university 


On the oth 
leavers 


ching wen t 5 
poomaing H.G. Cousins, In 


dentured for three years’ pup! 


after leaving 
later Principal 
College. 


teaching a year 
standard 6, was 'a! 
of Auckland Training 
His successor, . Rae, 
likewise did not attend 
secondary school. A late starter, 
at 18 he became 2 pupil teacher, 
completed a bachelor's degree 
at 26, served overseas with 
distinction in the first world 
war, went on to first-class 
honours, and after being Prin- 
cipal at Auckland from 1929-1946 
was a member of parliament 
and then a diplomat in In- 
donesia. At this distance we can 
forgive his autocratic attitude 
about lecturers forming an 
association. 

A hundred years on from the 
1377 Act the relationship of 
university and teachers’ 
colleges is a major issue. But so 
it was at the beginning. The 
students of the early colleges 
were important to the small 
universities they attended; and 
every encouragement was given 
the students to pursue 
academic studies. The 
arguments about practice and 
theory in the making of a 
teacher began at once and they 
haven't stopped yet. 

|.J. Whyle is a member of the 
New Zealand Teachers Colleges 
Association. 


BY T. C. EDMOND 


The New Zealand Post- 
Primary Teachers’ Association 
was inaugurated in May 1952. It 
amalgamated the New Zealand 
Technical School Teachers' 
Association [founded in 1914] 
and the New Zealand Secon- 
dary Schools’ Association 
[founded in 1921] and brought 
together two thousand post- 
primary teachers. This move 
had been discussed since 1930 
{when amalgamation of the two 
post-primary associations and 
of the NZE! was also mooted]. 


The previous existence of two 
post-primary associations, 
almost side by side, indicates 
the gap there had been between 
“tecnnical’’ and ‘“‘academic"’ 
schools. However, as the years 
passed, the slow emergence of 
the multi-course secondary 
school, teaching all subjects to 
all pupils had led finally to the 
formation of the PPTA. The 
PPTA is a voluntary organisation 
of teachers in state secondary 
schools, district high schools, 
area schools, manual training 
centres, teachers’ colleges, and 
technical institutes. 


Its aims are twofold: to ad- 


vance the cause of education 
generally and secondary and 
technical education in par- 
ticular; and to uphold and 
maintain the just claims of its 
members individually and 
collectively. It is democratic, all 
members having equal voting 
rights regardless of position in 
the education hierarchy. its 
policies are determined by the 
members acting in branches, 
regions, and at annual con- 
ferences. 


A significant step forward was 
taken with the setting-up of 
advisory (as distinct from 
executive) committee, and also 
with the introduction in 1963-64 
of subject panels. 


Today there are twenty-eight 
such panels, which cover all 
subjects of the curriculum and 
provide the Association with 
expert advice in curriculum 
matters. 


Today the two thousand 
teachers of 192 have become 
twelve thousand, and the PPTA 
is recognised as a powerful 
pressure-group. This was 
clearly shown in the 1962 clash 
on marking scales tor School 


Certificate, and the 1970 
negotiations for mew salary 
scales, both of which were 
successfully resolved in favour 
of the PPTA. 


Some of the achievements of 
the PPTA in recent years include 
the publication of Education in 
Change; the abolition of 
grading, the joint PPTA- 
Department staffing papers, 
which aimed at a ratio of twenty 
students to one teacher in sixth 
forms and of thirty to one 
elsewhere; the constant cam- 
paign against state aid to 
private schools culminating in 
the Private Schools Conditional 
Integration Act; and the 
changes to the disciplinary 
— in the 1964 Education 


The PPTA also publishes a 
monthly journal with teatures on 
teaching theory and practice. 


The PPTA today, along with 
other teacher organisations, 
plays a major role in the 
progress of education in New 
Zealand. 


TC. Edmond is seconded to the 
Curriculum Development 
Division, Wellington 


DOES IT REALLY STILL GO ON? 


extracts are from an 
article by A.R.D. Fairburn which 
first appeared In “Education” 
magazine. 
earliest recollection is of a 
kindergarten | attended, 
somewhat against my in- 
clination. There were seven 
children in the class, and six 
“subjects'’ were studied. At the 
end of the year every child 
received a prize. Mine was for 
“General Improvement’’. | was 
very proud of it, in spite of what 
my parents said. It was a copy of 
a book called ‘'Helen's Babies'’. 
My parents, having looked into 
it, condemned it out of hand as 
being the work of a perfect fool. 
At the very outset of my career | 
thus had implanted in my mind 
the idea that you can't believe 
all you read in print, and that 
persons who write books are 
just as capable of folly as other 
folk. A useful lesson which | 
have never forgotten. 
The only other thing | 
remember clearly about that 
kindergarten is that one of my 
fellow-pupils was so naughty 
that he was tied to his chair with 
a skipping-rope, and struggled 
so hard that he broke the chair 
into several pieces. He is now a 
very successful business man. 
Once a week or so we did a 
“composition'', on a subject 
such as ‘‘The Life-history of a 
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Penny’, or ‘'My Favourite 
Book", or ‘What | Did in the 
Christmas Holidays’. This kind 
of thing was sheer delight. One 
could let one's imagination soar 
far above the classroom, full of 
carbon dioxide and the smell of 
wet clothing. One could use long 
words to one's heart's content. 
Polysyllabic humour, of the sort 
Fowler sneers at so malignly, 
was sure to earn the highest 
marks. 

The most unpleasant subject, 
as | recall it, was Arithmetic. 
Every improbability, every 
conceivable aspect of human 
unreasonableness, was faith- 
fully reflected in the ‘sums’ we 
were prodded into doing. Who in 
his right senses for instance, 


would order ‘‘seven and seven- 


eighths yards of cloth at 7-11'd 
per yard’’, and having been told 
the price, immediately become 
curious as to how much two and 
five-sixteenths yards of the 
same material would cost? And 
if a man found he had used a 
two-pound tin of paint to cover 
166 square feet of a wall with a 
total area of 252 square feet, 
would he wish to know, to three 
decimal points, what additional 
quantity of paint was needed? 

Wouldn't he just go down to 
the shop, like a reasonable 
being, and buy another two- 
pound tin, and take a chance on 
it? Wouldn't he know perfectly 
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well that if there was a bit left 
over his wife would find that the 
woodwork on the kitchen sink 
could do with a few licks of 
paint? Pshaw! 

And that reminds me that 
“Pshaw'’ was a word we often 
came across in our reading, and 
had some difficulty with. To this 
day | am not very clear in my 
mind about how to pronounce it, 
and when to use it. 

There was another subject we 
did, of which | have only the 
vaguest recollections. As far as | 
can remember, it was called 
“Histryan-geography’. | can't 
even recall that we were told 
anything about Henry the 
Eighth; and that seems a 
sinister omission if indeed it is 
not due to a simple lapse of 
memory on my part. | do 
remember, very mistily, that we 
were told about a lot of English 
kings and Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. 

But they are all mixed up in my 
mind with the Gulf Stream, and 
Australia, and the ‘‘produce 
maps’ on which we used to gum 
bits of wool and chunks of coal 
and grains of wheat. They were 
fun, those produce maps. 

We were noisy, dirty, and 
unruly. Our teachers, as | recall 
them, were gentle and patient 
creatures, only occasionally 
stung into violent action by 
some particularly outrageous 


piece of behaviour How they 
put up with us | cannot imagine. 
We ate lollies, chewed gum, 
dipped little girls’ plaits in the 
ink, cheated, came late, passed 
notes, shuffled our feet, fought 
with rulers, carved hunks out of 
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the desks, threw apple-cores, 
spat in the playground, blotted 
our copy-books, played the wag, 
filled the ink-wells with chalk, 
and stuck pins into little girls’ 
bottoms 

Does it still go on? And if 


Erucation News 


primary school children 
nowadays are much the same as 
we were, are there still people 
who are willing to take on the 
job of teaching them? 
Personally, I'd rather work in 


a coal-mine. 
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The first School Journal was 
published in 1907. The School 
Publications Branch of the 
Department of Education, 
which was set up in 1939, now 
publishes the Journal in four 
graded parts for schoolchildren 
of all ages including special 


WELLINGTON. 


issues for children with reading 
difficulties. 


The Branch also publishes 
‘Education’ magazine, 
bulletins on special subjects, 
textbooks, handbooks and 
syllabuses, reports, resource 
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kits, trial curriculum material, 
and infant readers. The Branch 
will become part of the new 
Learning Resources Unit (soon 
to be set up) which will co- 
ordinate the production of all 
the Department's print and 
non-print resources 


Remember the Junior Navy 
League? It started in New 
Zealand schools after the first 
world war. For 2/6 a year, 


children received bronze 
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badges made from the guns of 
German battleships scuttled at 
Scapa Flow. League members 
supported the navy through 
their subscriptions and mem- 
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bership entitled them to visit 
any British warships which 
came into port. 


Ashton Scholastic 


Scholastic Book Clubs 
Read it Again 
Reading Unlimited 


Ashton Scholastic 


P.O. Box 12328, 
Penrose, Auckland 6. 


We hope to continue to help meet 
the needs of the children in your 
school with our materials — 


We carry also, a wide range of excellent 
programmes, in Language Arts, Mathematics, 

Audio Visual, Economic Studies, and topical, highly 
recommended teactrer reference material. 


As Educational Publishers we 
look forward to the second 

century of education in 
New Zealand. 
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BY C. A. SHAW 

One hundred years of the 
national education system in 
New Zealand also means one 
hundred years of School 
Committee administration, an 
achievement which has involv- 
ed hundreds of thousands of 
New Zealanders in grass roots 
contributions to the success of 
our Primary, Intermediate and 
Secondary schools. 


This year, 14,900 people serve 
on 2150 School Committees in 
every community where there is 
a school, and form the largest 
group of lay opinion in the 
education field. 

Many early New Zealand 
communities had their own 
School Committees. The ad- 
vantages of community in- 
volvement in schools were 
formalised by Bowen, in his 1877 
Education Act, which gave every 
school its own School Com- 
mittee. The Bill envisaged a 
decentralised system of free, 
compulsory and secular 
education and sought to create 
a balance between the forces 
involved—the Education Board 

and the School Committee—and 


School Committees Administration 


to give the real power to the 
Committee. When the Act was 
put into practice, however, the 
Boards dominated — public 
Primary Education. The 
Committees were widely spread 
throughout New Zealand with 
little means of communication, 
and each influenced only the 
single school in its district. 

The first School Committees 
were made responsible for the 
provision of accommodation for 
teachers and pupils, for 
equipment and grounds; they 


were to choose _— school 
superintendents, pay the 
teachers, control the ap- 


pointment and removal of staff, 
and be answerable for the 
general management of the 
school. The Education Boards 
with their better administrative 
facilities gradually took over 
many of these functions, and the 
power of the School Committee 
diminished. 

The years through the 1914-18 
war and the depression were 
very difficult ones for education. 
Bowen's foresight in involving 
the community in the education 
of its children became fully 


justified Lack of money for 
education and extreme social 
pressures placed considerable 
responsibility on Schoo! 
Committees, and they did 
outstanding work in support of 
their schools. 

The School Committee has now 
to deal with many matters 
outside the jurisdiction of the 
Education Board (for example, 
health, sport, religious and 
moral education and curriculum 
development). Much of the 
money needed is now supplied 
by Government, but locally 
raised funds still provide 
substantial support. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 
during 1977, at least two million 
dollars of locally raised money 
was spent by School Com- 
mittees on facilities and 
materials for schools. 

While the role of the School 
Committee has changed sub- 
stantially, some of our most 
valued citizens are still elected 
to School Committees, to 
represent their particular 
communities on matters of 
Primary and_ Intermediate 
education. 


School Committees’ Association 
By 1900 many School Com- 
mittees were meeting and 
deriving from collective con- 
sultation and action great ad- 
es for school children. 


vantag 
Following the First World War, 
Committees 


many School 
Associations were formed 
ew Zealand. The 


throughout N 
role and membership of School 
ducation 


Committees and E 

Boards figure prominently in the 
work of these associations 
today, but the welfare of 
children has always been their 
main concern. 

The size of classes, (in the 
1920s one reported having 76 
pupils), dental clinics, school 
health services, milk in schools, 
road safety, school buildings, 
rural education, teacher ap- 
pointments, school buses, basic 
equipment: all seem to have 
been problems for a long time. 
In recent years, there has been 
a noticeable shift into the areas 
of curriculum, academic 
standards, the secular clause, 
Intermediate schools, Form One 
and Two education in eight-year 
Primary schools. These and 


many other issues have been 
taken by Associations to the 
School Committees’ Federation 
for handling at the national 


level. 


School Committees’ Federation 
As early as 1925, the formation 
of a national body of Schoo! 
Committees was discussed, and 
in 1932, the first meeting of the 
Dominion Federation of School 
Committees was held in 
Wellington, with the aim of co 
ordinating association work and 
policies, and to give greater 
effect to School Committee 
opinion. The need for more 


continuity and wider mem-. 


bership of the National 
Executive became necessary 2S 
the work and responsibilities of 
the Federation increased. 


The Federation's task has 
always been a difficult one. 
There are many presidents and 
long-serving officers to whom it 
owes its thanks. Although the 
National Executive members 
work for all Committees, only 50 
per cent of School Committees 
have seen the necessity to 
support the work of the 


Federation. The Department of 
Education does give financial 
support, but as the Federation 
hasn't the resources to employ 
an Executive Oftticer, its 
executive members do much of 


the spade work. 


What Now? 

We must have parental and 
community consultation on what 
is taught in our schools That 
consultation must be freely 
available to each member of the 
community. The teacher must 
be protected from pressure 
The moral and religious values 
of the community, and the at- 
titudes which are developed in 
its children are matters which 
must always remain. the 
prerogative and responsibility of 
the parent and the community 


The School Committees. 
Associations and School 
Committees’ Federation may 


well be the vehicles by which 
individual community opinion 
and aspirations are presented. 


C. A. Shaw is president of the 
New Zealand School Com- 
mittees Federation. 
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One of the notable early 
achievements in New Zealand 
education was the establish- 
ment of a system, of advisory 
services for teachers. From the 
time the first service [instruc- 
tors on nature study and 
soon 


tions — pre-school to secon- 
dary — has grown to the 
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The Secretary to the Ed: \ 
 estge ucation 
Education Department 
Wellington 28 May, 1902 


The Coronatibn of His Majesty 
King Edward Vil takes place 
on the 26th proximo, and the 
Government have under con- 
sideration the matter of making 
arrangements for the due ob- 
servance of the event in the 
colony. It has been announced 
that His Majesty has expressed 
a wish that the school-children 
at Home should have a week’s 
holiday and the 
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Special Souvenir Cdition, 
PRINCE OF WALES’ VISIT. 


Minister 


present 225. 

The first itinerant advisers 
were appointed during the 
period when George Hogben 
was. Inspector-General and the 
national curriculum was moving 
away from its narrow academic 
beginnings to include activities 
such as physical training, nature 
study and gardening. 

The advisers provided some of 
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proposes for the consideration 
of Education Boards that in 
honour of the memorable oc- 
casion they should give an extra 
week's holiday to the schools 
under their control, beginning 
on the day of coronation. The 
Minister would be exceedingly 
glad if your Board would adopt 
this proposal; and he hopes, 
from the fact that the usual mid- 
winter vacation falls about the 
end of June that little or no 
interruption of school-work will 
take place. 


G. Hogben, 
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the earliest in-service training 
for teachers. A.G. Butchers, an 
eminent educational historian, 
recorded that when the first 
physical education advisers (6 
male and 4 femate instructors) 
were appointed in en under a 


Director of. r 
“the week's term holidays 


were doubled and during the 
fortnight enormous gatherings 
of teachers received in- 
struction.” 


The itinerant instructors for 
nature study, and gardening 
and physical education were 
joined at the end of the first 
world war by ‘‘organising 
teachers'’ (now called advisers 
to rural schools). At the time 
there were still 1200 un- 
certificated teachers in New 
Zealand schools and they form- 
ed a large proportion of the 
primary teaching service, a 
third of which was in sole- 
charge schools. One of the rural 
adviser's main tasks at that 
stage therefore was to assist 
teachers in sole-charge schools 
to become qualified teachers. 


Since their introduction, ad- 
visory services have played a 
key role in effecting changes in 
school curricula as well as 
teaching methodology. 

Recruited from the ranks of 
experienced and successful 
teachers, they are required to 
not only give expert guidance to 
classroom teachers but also 
assist principals and their staffs 
in providing suitable 
@pogrammes for their schools, 
to develop school resources, to 
conduct courses in in-service 
training and to promote and 
evaluate new methods and 
syllabuses. 

Advisory services on arts and 
crafts, physical education and 
agriculture-nature study (now 
science) expanded rapidly from 
the time of the second world war 
to meet teacher retraining 
needs resulting from far- 
reaching changes in these 
subjects. Later, the advisory 
services were reorganised and 
new services were established 
to meet other emerging needs 
e.g. the education of pre-school 
and Maori and Pacific Island 
children. 

Apart from the inspectorate, 
education advisers once 
provided about the only outside 
assistance for schools. Although 
there are now a number of other 


provisions such as psychological 
and counselling services, 
teacher aides and school clerical 
aides and school clerical staff 
— all unknown to schools until 
relatively recent years — the 
range and work of advisory 
services is more significant than 
ever and recent increases in the 
number of advisory positions 


Agriculture class 1910. 


(29), education of 


dvisory Services—“a very present help” 


reflect this. 

Advisers are located 
throughout the country mainly 
in education board centres. The 
various services are: 

Advisers on Pre-school 


Pacific Islanders® 
Mathematics°(16), music® (12), 


Physical education® (31), 
reading® (22), science (27), 
advisers to junior classes (16) 
and advisers to rural schools 


(20). 
® these services are for both 


but in addition to the abave 
there are 25 advisory positions 
for secondary schools only. 


(Alex. Turnbull) 


(Asex. Turnbull) 
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- Small beginnings for the smallest learners 
N.Z. Playcentre Federation 


The New Zealand Playcentre 
movement first began during 
the war in 1941. The brain-child 
of two Wellington women, 
playcentres were envisaged as 
informal, co-operative centres, 
run by trained pre-school 
teachers with the help of a 
roster of mothers. They would, 
it was hoped, provide a source 
of support for mothers and at 
the same time allow them some 
respite from the children for 
short periods. 


The first centre opened in 
Karori in 1941 and by July had 56 
members. A second centre 
opened in the neighbouring 
suburb of Kelburn. In the same 
year visits by the organisers to 
Christchurch resulted in the 
establishment of first one, then 
before the year ended, three 
more ceritres. When in 1946 
extended hours for kin- 
dergarten teachers dried up the 
source of trained teachers, the 
playcentres immediately moved 
into the business of training 
mothers as supervisors. 


By this time Nursery Play 
Centres as they were called 
were established in Auckland 
and also in Palmerston North. A 
small grant to centres from the 
Minister of Education hastened 
the formation of a New Zealand 
federation and guidelines for 
centres became more defined, a 
minimum list of play equipment 


being advocated. 


In 1948, Mrs Gwen Somerset 
already well known for her work 
in early childhood education 
became the first president of 
the Federation. Having already 
studied pre-school methods 
overseas on a _ Carnegie 
Fellowship, she had been in- 
volved since 1938 in the running 
of an experimental nursery 
playcentre at the Feilding 
Community Centre. Mer in- 
volvement in the playcentre 
movement was to play a decisive 
role in its development. 
During the next decade, 
playcentres were established in 
many districts. The four strands 
which had characterized the 
organisation from its inception: 
the co-operative participation of 
parents; the emphasis on high 
standards of equipment, the 
link with other bodies in Adult 
Education such as W.E.A. and 
Extension Departments which 
provided tutors and courses for 
supervisor training; and the on- 
going training of parents in the 
centres added up to a unique 
and distinctive philosophy 
which has received recognition 
both within New Zealand and 
overseas. 

Mrs Somerset wrote an ex- 
planatory book in 1949, the first 
edition of ‘‘| Play and | Grow’’ 
which translated playcentre 
aims into a workable reality. 


The text detailed types of play 
considered necessary for pre- 
school children, set out the 
duties of parents during play 
Sessions, gave a minimum list of 
equipment and listed standards 
to be met before a playcentre 


could be ‘'recognised'' and 
affiliated to an Association 
Playcentres were now 


beginning to spread into rural 
areas, a trend starting early in 
Christchurch, but gaining 
momentum when in 1963 Lex 
Grey, director of supervisor 
training in the Auckland 
Association was appointed Pre- 
School Officer with the Maori 
Education Foundation. He 
travelled throughout New 
Zealand in predominantly Maori 
areas, giving the Maori mothers 
sufficient confidence to set up 
their own playcentres using 
community halls. 


Associations and the 
Federation both publish training 
manuals and other books for 
Playcentre parents and the 
public, the latest being ‘‘Vital 
Play in Early Childhood’ by Dr 
Gwen Somerset. Associations 
provide equipment depots, 
jigsaw ‘‘pools'’, parents and 
children’s library services. They 
have branched out into film- 
making (a short film on water- 
play) and produced a 
programme for TV2's ‘‘Access’’ 
series. 


Playcentres have moved into 
the community, helping many 
mothers’ and toddlers’ clubs, 
playgroups, hospital pre- 
schools,» and working with 
ethnic minority groups. Some 
playcentre members have 
travelled overseas as advisers 
to other communities. 

About 730 Playcentres now 
receive government grants to 
help with day-to-day main- 
tenance, liaison and training but 
the amount of voluntary support 
by parents in administration, 
auxiliary services and helping 
with the pre-school programme 
is immeasurable. These parents 
working in a voluntary capacity 
acquire many skills that are 
useful in future roles in the 
community. 

This year a survey on parent- 
helping undertaken by the New 
Zealand Council for Education 
Research achieved a 94 per cent 
return from a membership 
drawn from every socio- 
economic level. A key finding 
was that most parents enrol at 
Playcentre understanding the 
commitment in parent-helping. 
When toddlers, secondary 
school pupils and senior citizens 
join in with pre-schoolers and 
parents at playcentre sessions, 
the educational opportunities 
offered to everyone make it 
more than a ‘‘family affair’. 
Playcentre is a part of com- 
munity education. 


N.Z. Free Kindergarten Movement 
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BY P. M. LOCKHART 
Recently a colleague told me 
of a piece of advice she had 
been given when she first 
became involved in kinder- 
‘garten work. | now pass it on 
to readers who will no doubt 
recognise it as a familiar quote 
in the Education field — “when 
you are in doubt about your 
decision ask yourself, what is 
best for the children? Your 
decision when made will be the 
right one." 

In 1889 when the Reverend 
Rutherford Waddell enlisted the 
support of many prominent 
citizens in Dunedin his desire 
was to help the children whom 
he described as ‘‘little, ragged, 
unkempt and barefooted spilt 
about the street." Following a 
public meeting at which the 
Bishop of Nelson was the 
principal speaker, the decision 
was taken to establish a public 
kindergarten. A Committee was 
elected and charged with ‘‘the 
duty to enquire into the 
question of ways and means and 
to discover the best method of 
establishing in our midst the 
kindergarten system."' 

From a desire to do what was 
best for children, was born the 
New Zealand Free Kindergarten 
movement. 

Since its beginnings the 
movement provided high quality 
care and education for pre- 
school children. One of the first 
conditions of employment laid 
down by the committee in 1889 
was that an appointee should be 
a trained teacher. The 
movement has not deviated 
from this ideal in its long 
history. Teachers from the 
earliest days have received 
specialised training to enable 
them to be able to be employed 
in Free Kindergartens. The four 
original Kindergarten Teacher 
Training Centres for many years 
issued individual Diplomas to 
their successful graduates, 
From 1950 the graduates have 
received the New Zealand Free 
Kindergarten Union Diploma. 


Some years ago it became 
obvious that the two year 
training course was not 
sufficient to train graduates as 
fully as had become necessary. 
Kindergarten teachers now find 
themselves being asked to 
enrol and cope with many 
children with a variety of 
handicaps. The teachers have 
responded generously to this 
request, but find themselves 
with limited knowledge as how 
best to handle some of these 
children. If we believe ‘that 
the first seven years of a 
child's life are the most 
important'’ then we must 
ensure that they receive the 
best service possible. 

One of the greatest strengths 
of the movement is its voluntary 
aspect. From the beginning 
those who have worked within 
the movement have done so on 
this basis and even today there 
are still very few paid em- 
Ployees. A vital aspect of the 
voluntary work is the building of 
kindergartens. A policy of 
specially designed buildings for 
use as kindergartens has been 
adhered to over many years. It 
is becoming obvious that some 
flexibility in the sizes of 
buildings is necessary. If a 
community is willing to raise its 
15 share of the cost of a 
building, it seems unfair that 
because they cannot guarantee 
50 or 80 children for all time, 
they are denied the right of 
a kindergarten. It is the Union's 
hope that approval may be won 
in the future to deviate from the 
norm in special circumstances. 

While successive Governments 
have recognised the very real 
value of our work by providing 
generous financial assistance, 
there is still much finance to be 
raised by committees. This 
continued voluntary com- 
mitment by many thousands of 
people ensures that kin- 
dergartens continue to flourish 
and remain free to everyone. 
This voluntary commitment also 
ensures the continued growth of 
the kindergarten movement 


which is measured by the 
number of new buildings and 
places therein for pre-school 
children. The Union will en- 
deavour to ensure that all 
children, whose parents so 
desire, will be able to attend a 
Kindergarten session for some 
time prior to starting school. 
Staffing of kindergartens has 
been for some time a matter of 
debate and discussion. The 
Union is anxious to see an im- 
Proved teacher-child ratio in all 
kindergartens. Parents have 
and continue to play, a vital part 
during sessions as ‘helpers’, but 
a real need és seen for three 
permanent members of staff 
Along with the other priorities 
the Union will continue to press 
implementation of this. 


The Kindergarten movement 
has continued to build on the 
foundations firmly established 
88 years ago, but it is far from 
complacent about the part it 
plays in the Education field. 

The greatest challenge has yet 
to be met following a ‘nation- 
wide look at ourselves’ which is 
currently being undertaken. A 
Committee of five are busy 
interviewing a large number of 
people and reading and sorting 
through many written sub- 
missions on the structure of 
the movement and on its future. 


While current priorities will be 
Pursued and eventually 
achieved there are new areas of 
work which could be undertaken 
during the second century of 
education in New Zealand. 

The New Zealand Free Kin- 
dergarten Union congratulates 
the Department of Education 
and all those in the field of 
education. throughout the 
country on the achievement ot 
the past century. May we all 
learn to work more closely 
together in the future to 
achieve, ‘‘What is best for the 
children'’. 


Mrs P. M. Lockhart is 
President of the Free Kinder- 
garten Union. 
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Local authorities have ad- 
ministered public libraries 
since last century. By 1930 
there were 300 receiving small 
government subsidies which 
ceased that year. With a few 
exceptions in the larger cities, 
the stock of public libraries at 
that time reflected past and 
current popular tastes with 
little recognition of educational 
needs. 


The Country Library Service 
was established in 1938 as a 
government service to widen 
the range of books available. In 
country districts where there 
were no \ibraries, communities 
could have books for a small 
charge under the supervision of 
local volunteers. This service 
attached to the Department of 
Education was a logical con- 
tinuation of the work done in the 
Canterbury Adult Rural 
Education Scheme, a university 
extension project. Geoffrey Alley 
who worked in that scheme 
driving a Ford van over Can- 
terbury's back country roads, 
lending books and discussing 
art, drama and current affairs 
with the locals, moved to 
Wellington to establish the new 


service. He later became New 
Zealand's first National 
Librarian. 


Accessioning new books from the School Library Service. 


® Centennial dition 


Gradually a book stock was 
built up to supply bookvans 
travelling over all roads in New 
Zealand. However a load of 2000 
books could not satisfy all in- 
terests and resourceful local 
librarians have always en- 
couraged readers to request 
books to be sent by post to meet 
their individual needs. The 
service now has regional cen- 
tres in Christchurch, Palmer- 
ston North and Hamilton, each 
of which has a stock of nearly 
half a million books. Cartons of 
books are sent out fortnightly to 
the nine bookvans. The 160 local 
authority libraries and the 767 
community libraries linked with 
the three centres receive their 
books by bookvan, by post on 
request, by rail 
collections and some librarians 
are invited to visit the centres 
regularly to choose bulk loans. 
The Country Library Service is 
now part of the Extension 
Service of the National Library 
of New Zealand. 

The School Library Service is 
the other part of the Extension 
Service. In addition to its ser- 
vices to schools, it supplies 
loans of children's books to 
public libraries. Carefully 
selected children's books on 
loan and the provision of 
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in subject 


books prepared by the School 
Library Service, enable public 
librarians to raise the standards 
of service to children. Through 
these two services, the National 
Library supports local public 
libraries in making books 
available to everyone, from 
picture books for pre-school 
children to books in large print 
for their grand parents. 

While the books may be there 
for the asking, unfortunately not 
everyone knows how to ask, or 
what to ask for. Increasing 
numbers of librarians in larger 
public libraries are organising 
programmes, to make the ser- 
vices of their libraries better 
known. Librarians in Charge of 
the Country Library Service 
centres and their staff pass on 
ideas for making library service 
available; designing building 
layouts; organising routines; 
and other aspects of the work. 
There are not yet enough 
librarians to do this work and 
therefore no claim can be made 
that there is a complete and 
even public library coverage in 
New Zealand. Nevertheless a 
modest claim can be made that 
any person wherever he lives, 
can obtain any book, provided it 
is available through the New 
Zealand library network. 
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The five 16mm sound projectors in the new TQIIl 
Filmosound range are the best Bell & Howell have ever 
made. To those who know a lot about projecting, that 
means that they're the best 16mm projectors in the 


world. 


Are you seeking high performance, portability, ease of 
use, dependability or value for money? Whichever of 
these is most important in your application of 16mm 
film, the correct choice from now on will be a TQIII. Let 
us prove this to you with a demonstration — in your 


premises or ours. 
Distributors: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WHOLESALERS LTD, 
P.O. Box 9548, 
Wellington 
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. Stereoscopes, 1911. 
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From ‘The Dominion”, 
October 1941 

“A school library service to be 
developed and administered 
for the Education Department 
by the Country Library Service, 
is to be established to lend 
books to the children of 
primary, intermediate and 
district high schools. An 
announcement to this effect 
was made yesterday by the 
Minister of Education, Mr 
Mason.” 

One shilling per pupil per year 
was the estimated cost to 
schools who wanted to par- 
ticipate in the scheme. They 
willingly paid it. For school 
children in the country and 
small towns the chance to be 
supplied with ‘books drawn 
from the rich field of modern 
children's literature'’ was a 
boon. 
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One of the Country Library Service book vans. 


RARIES FOR THE TOWN 


Schools taking part in the 
scheme received ‘‘a number of 
books equal to the number of 
children in the school from 
standard 1 upwards. Full book 
exchanges were made once a 
year and in the case of smaller 
schools, twice a year with the 
odd part-exchange thrown in. 
Secondary schools joined the 
service in 1948 and the service 
became free in 1957. 

Today, the Schools Library 
Service is to schools what the 
Country Library Service is to 
libraries. Books are selected by 
staff at the SLS Headquarters in 
Wellington. The complete range 
of stock includes picture books, 
children’s novels and non- 
fiction for background reading 
for school projects as well as 
books just for fun. Distribution 
is handled through twelve 


. 
> @ 


centres New 


Zealand. 

Apart trom exchange and in- 
formation and request services 
the SLS also has an advisory 
service. Libfarians visit schools 
in their area to help with the 
organisation of  |ibraries 
generally and to demonstrate 
library routines to library 
assistants (teachers. pupils and 
often parents). The SLS also has 
a wide range of booklists 
available to guide schools in 
their borrowing and their own 
book selection. 

From its beginnings when it 
supplied mainly country 
schools, the School Library 
Service now supplies not only all 
schools but correspondence 
primary school children. pre- 
school and primer children and 
schools in the Pacific Islands. 
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at Waltak! Boys High School, belng put to full use by a group of 


. Modern teaching aid — the language laboratory. 
. Overcrowded classroom 1919. 

- Modern teaching aid — film making. 

. Swedish style physical education ¢.1900. 


Learning outdoors at Cape Reinga lighthouse. 
1950s approved writing posture. 


. 1950s approved writing positions. 


1. A class demonstration — from New Zealand 


Graphic, August 1, 1903. 


2. Playtime at Spotswood Primary School. 


3. Radio broadcast lesson — Roseneath School 1952. 
4. Cooking class for girls early 1900s. 
5. Wellesley Street Normal Schoo! c.1900. 


6. School bus. 


7. Physical education class, Christchurch Primary 


School. 


8. Gym, Stoke School Nelson, 1930s. 
9. An early classroom scene. 

10. Unidentified West Coast school c.1910. | 
1. Playtime at East Cape School. 


12. Woodwork at Whakarewarewa School 1950s. 


13. Fire at Nelson College 1904. 
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The New Zealand system of 
primary schoo! administration 
is unique. The existence of a 
central authority and of local 
authorities working in some 
kind of partnership is common 
enough; but in other countries 
in which this pattern is found 
[Britain and North America for 
example] the local authorities 
are at least partly responsible 
for raising the money to run 
the schools under their control. 


In New Zealand, with no local 
rating, the boards are wholly 
dependent for their funds on 
money provided by the 
government through the 
Department of Education. The 
Department exercises no direct 
control over the administration 
of the schools although it alone 
is responsible for the super- 
vision of the professional work 
‘that goes on in them. 

The reasons for this peculiar 
state of affairs are historical. 
Originally, the school systems of 
the young colony were en- 
tirely the responsibility of the 
provinces, but they proved 
quite inadequate for their 
purpose. and gross inequalities 
in educational opportunity 
existed throughout the’ country 
before education became a 
function of the central govern- 


ment in 1877. = : 

A Department of Education oe ai New rate Average booklet “Energy . . . In the New with more practical matters such as 
was created, and its main work Kindergartens $ $ Increase Zealand Environment” suitable for what trees to plant and how to plant 
was to distribute government Running costs (for each half- ° % upper primary and secondary schools them. The pamphlet should be 
funds between the education — day session) 2.85 17 and 8 posters on Energy suitable for available in April. A leaflet — “What 
boards in such a way as tO Playcentres primary schools. A pamphlet in. full js the Commission for the Environ 
ensure that every child in New Running costs (per session) colour on “Wild and Scenic River ment” — its role and function, is also 
Zealand should have as nearly —_—_for centres of: Protection” is being produced which being written. This leaflet will be 
as possible equal opportunities — up to 20 children 4.10 4.80 v7 is intended for —— Ts available later this year. 

for primary education. — more than 2 children 6. f could form a basis for science cours ae er 

The situation was obviously Primary schools wid said as well as conservation and social Schools or Lrceabigaraeh ghee 8 Per 
fraught with difficulties. In the General expenses — from from studies as it deals with change and obtain pect : directly to the 
shortrunit could = and to some per pupil 5.77 7.41— approx conflict of choice. This pamphlet given she write dire ‘ 
extent did — _ lead to 6.69 8.45 27.5 should be available in March. The Commission for the Environment or 
irresponsible spending by the ry schools , Commission is also producing a fill in the form below. There is no 
local-boards. In the long-run the General expenses 870 Pe ) pamphlet on “Arbor Day’ called “The charge for this resource material. 

> system carried within it the paced axardl 4 us ) 
gancet of complete cen- balance 14.70 18.10 ) RESOURCE MATERIAL 
transetion_ The fact that local ,aGitional grant for national 
pelt abd have survived Fotis 14.70 42.70 = ORDER FORM 
- uring the intervening 100 ye2rS* cee note below 

and that they retain substantial Energy in the New Zealand ..... Number of booklets 

power, is evidence of a strong Technical institutes 53.00 47.90 , Environment (maximum 30) 

and widespread belief in the (per 122.55 variable 

value of a measure of real local S.H.) (per 1000 8 Posters on Energy ...........---- Number of sets 

control in education. Note: in some cases rates se eg (maximum 10) 
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It was decided that the 


1903 when the Secondary 
Schools Act in effect 
nationalised the secondary 
schools, absorbed their public 
endowments and made them 
part of the national system. 
There are however, still a 
number of both primary and 
secondary schools controlled in 
the main by _ religious 
organisations which do not form 
part of the national system. 


By and large, throughout the 
years, extensions of activity led 
to the introduction of new 
schools in 1949.Grants for gener- 
al administration were followed 
by ones for school committees, 
general expenses, maintenance 
of buildings, manual instruction, 
libraries, free textbooks and so 
on, 


The grants were kept up to 
date by periodic reviews and 
this process was greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of 
primary (1957) and secondary 
(1963) standing committees on 
administration which enabled 
the department and the con- 
trolling authorities to set up 
joint investigative committees. 


However, the time factor was 
always an irritation as increases 
in grants were always an- 
nounced late in the year to 


are rounded. 


Grants — then and now 


which they applied, thus 
lessening their effectiveness 
and inconveniencing the 


boards. 
The last few years have seen 


considerable advances in the 
system. With the co-operation of 
all parties concerned, the 
Department, boards and 
Treasury, it was possible to 
announce in general terms, the 
increases for 1977 in December 
1976. Last year, in another 
important step forward, not only 
the general terms of the in- 
creases, but detailed  in- 
formation on the amounts to be 
allocated to the controlling 
authorities under the various 
headings, were announced 
before Christmas, thus enabling 
the local authorities to plan 
their activities for 1978 before 
the year began. The increases 
will take effect on April 1, 1978. 
The total cost for increases this 
year was approximately 5.2 


million dollars. Included in the © 


sum was one million dollars to 
cover qualitative increases in 
the primary and secondary 
general expenses and to 
technical institutes grants. The 
qualitative increases will allow 
these institutions to purchase 
wide ranges of teaching 
resources and other materials. 


ENVIRONIVENT 


Coucation Hews Be 


PO Box11244 Wellington New Zealand 


RESOURCE 


MATERIAL 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The Commission for the Environment 
produces resource material for 
primary and secondary schools. 
Available at the moment are the 


Rivers at Risk ............--- 


Man Tree Relationship”. This pamph- 
uced 


let will look at native and introd 


trees and the place of trees in myth, 
legend and medicine. It will also deal 


Number of pamphlets 


(Wild and Scenic River Protection) (maximum 30) 


Number of pamphlets 
(maximum 30) 


* An important change is in the provision of additional finance for 
children with language difficulties. The grant for these children 

with English as a second language in secondary schools having 
more than 30% pupils in this category has been increased as 


shown, 


by a system of grants. Earlier in Arbor Day sciaineting Sais 
his career, the new Inspector- (The Man Tree Relationship) 


What is the Commission for the Number of leaflets 


General, the Rev W. J. Habens, 
had worked as an accountant 
and he brought to this task the 
instincts and habits of his 
former profession. He gazetted 
departmental regulations, 
established accounting 
procedures for the boards to 
follow, and earmarked their 
grants for specified purposes. 
Grants to education boards 
were made on average at- 
tendance (the attendance 
figures soon rose. rapidly) and 
Habens designed an elaborate 
r attendance register which 
required detailed returns. It has 
been said that this earned him 
the nickname of ‘‘ha’pence’’. 


financing of the 12 education 
boards set up under the 
Education Act of 1877 should be 


Il 
A seit trily of five 
projectors for lommm sound 


Environment? 


Please send order form to: 


COMMISSION FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
P.O. Box 11244, 
WELLINGTON 


(maximum 10) 


| 


A GUIDANCE MANUAL ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The Commmission for the Environ- 


The Guidance Manual on Environ- 
mental Education would include: 


© contributions trom teachers on 


Incidentally, the present j 
register is Haben's, rearranged aaa ment is beginning work on the doug porg oan agp 
and with i Why i ace Bel ow phrntiin ental education for prima = 

with some calculations yN — 1 & Howell's designers and peueveren of a guidance gen “a students; 


omitted. 


Although they were endowed 
with public education reserve 
land, they charged fees and 
operated under .their own 
boards of governors. 

This situation continued until 


Prepared and published by 
Baranduin Publishers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 41-033, East- 


printed by R. Lucas & Son 
(Nelson Mail) Ltd, 15 Bridge 
Street, Nelson. 


When cs es ee ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee 


value for money than ever before. 


spent on refinements that will not be used. 


convenient for you to come to us. 


G8 BeweHowen 


engineers found ways to improve even the excellent 


Why a Family? Because requirements differ. All users 
want some features but some users don't want all 
features. With a family of five projectors we can offer 
every user exactly what is needed for the particular job 
he does with 16mm film. So money does not have to be 


For full details of the complete range, ask us for the 
tree colour leaflet. Better still, ask for a demonstration. 
We'll come to you, at your choice of time, if it's not 


and secondary teachers. Environ- 


the physical and social environment. 
The manual will be in the form of 
papers which teachers will be able to 
put in a loose leaf ring binder to be 
added to as new material becomes 
available. WE ARE SEEKING 
CO-OPERATION AND HELP ON THE 
PREPARATION OF THE MANUAL. 
Contributions from teachers on 
projects developed and approaches 
they have taken with their students 


© list of publications and resource 


At this time, all secondary and ; ; 

Aerie TQIl projectors introduced three years ago. A way to mental education is not regarded as ; ; 
. pee Dauner ny Gu improve sound quality and picture quality. A way to v cubtect or ite outs je Pare ein materials available in New Zealand 
High piesa cat — Ps pea improve portability and appearance. To simplify of approaching all subjects. The ee eee 
sanciéit thai Olen wisividual ack servicing. To make 16mm projecting easier. To make manual will therefore be concerned OC list and addresses of official 

: better projectors and at the same time to give better with all subject areas and with both agencies involved with environ- 


mental management and their areas 
of responsibilities; 

© list of . voluntary environmental 
groups, national and local; 


OC names of organisations able to 
assist teachers with activities 
outside the classroom. 


Any correspondence on the guidance 
manual on environmental education 


bourne, telephone Wainuio- letri ‘ 

mata 5555, the Depart- Distributors: Ee eee would be welcome as_ would should be addressed to the 

ment of Education and -0. Box 9548, Wellington. suggestions on projects which Commission for the Environment 
teachers could take up with students. direct. 
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$e Centennial €hdition 


Ducation J2ews 


Snow-bound In Southland, no sign of the occupants. Doubtless they eagerly trudged on through 


the snow to school. 


NOT YET ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD but undeniably an 
institution, the School Bus 
Service has a prominent place 
in the history of New Zealand's 
education system. Certainly for 
the many New Zealanders 
brought up in rural areas the 
twice-daily shake, rattle and 
roll trip over what can only be 
described as dicey roads, is 
one of the more outstanding 
memories of their early educa- 
tion. 

_ The introduction of the service 
was forced by the dual problems 
of the high cost of constructing 
Numerous small schools in 
remote areas and the difficulty 
of getting teachers prepared to 
accept the social isolation and 
other problems associated with 
running a small school in the 
“wops'’. 

The spread of the service 
accompanied the growth of 

“‘consolidated'’ schools; larger 

schools serving larger areas. 

These schools expanded the 

social orbit of younger children 

and enabled them to be taught 
with children of their own age. 

For older children, in many 

cases, the service did not 

upgrade their education, it 

Made it possible. 

The foundation stones of our 

present schoo*transport system 

were laid when under the 1877 

Education Act provision was 

made for children living more 

than two miles from school to be 
exempt from compulsory 
education. 

The first successful establish- 
ment of a school transport 
service occurred in the Otago 

Education Board area in 1896 

when a service was introduced 


Ruawal, 1929 


to convey children to Tapanui, 
to avoid the building of a school 
at Dalvey. Since the beginning 
of this century, the Department 
of Education has made various 
torms of assistance for trans- 
port costs available to the 
parents of children living in 
rural areas. 

The State owned and operated 
school bus fleet first came into 
being in 1924 when services 
commenced operating into 
Piopio in the King Country. 
Commencing this service, three 
Model T Fords were purchased 
for the princely sum of 226 
pounds each. Subsequent 
services in other areas were 
much the same. The differences 
could generally be measured by 
the state of the roads, which 
ranged from poor to impassable. 
Since those days a number of 
bus models have been used in 
the state-owned fleet. Amongst 
the most popular and longest 
serving have been the Albions, 
introduced in 1927 and finally 
phased out in 1948, and the 
Bedfords which were first in- 
troduced in 1935 with up-dated 
models still forming the bulk of 
the school bus fleet today. 

The original fleet of three has 
grown to 766 buses in the care of 
the Department of Education 
with a further 1063 operated by 
contractors to the school bus 
service. 

Some of the runs to the more 
difficult areas have been spiced 
with Kiwi ingenuity. One of the 
more unusual was the horse bus 
service to Matakana, the long 
island off Tauranga harbour. 
This service was introduced to 
take the children from the 
smaller islands, which can be 


reached at low tide by travelling 
across the mud and sand flats 
between the islands, to the 
Matakana primary and district 
high school. The most suitable 
vehicle for this work was a 
horse-drawn wagon for which 
wheels were specially made to 
withstand travelling through up 
to three feet of salt water and 
were wider than normal to 
prevent their sinking into the 
soft mud. 

Another unusual service ap- 
peared through necessity when 
in 1964, Northland’s Otangaroa 
school committee, using its 
initiative, instituted a cable car 
service over a 40 metre gap after 
an old bridge on the bus route 
collapsed. 

The safety of travelling 
children has always been of 
Paramount concern to the 
department and this is reflected 
in the service's excellent record. 
In fact, a number of safety 
measures the department has 
specified in contracts for bus 
body building have proven so 
successful that they have been 
incorporated into Ministry of 
Transport regulations. Two 
major instances of this are the 
use of safety glass in bus win- 
dows and the use of steel 
framing as opposed to timber 
framing for body construction. 

Always capable of guaran- 
teeing some fun and excitement, 
the early morning appearance of 
the bus has often been seen by 
unwilling children as just the 
beginning of another day of 
pressed service. Too few have 
appreciated the fundamental 
change in New Zealand's 
education system these 


machines have made possible. 
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Getting there was 
half the fun 


An original form of school transport. 
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An orderly group of school children ready to board the sch 
of country childre dy ool bus. A common scene to thousands 
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Bus drill at Leeston Consolidated School. The louvred bus 


much fresh air while going to and from school 
block [shown behind], during the day. =e 


windows ensure that the children 3 
lo from sitting in the open air ext ahead 


